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EVERY DAY MAKE FIRE 


lat, News Photo 


PREVENTION YOUR 


Where will 
they live now? 


Other than the danger of death or in- 
jury to occupants, fire damage is waste 
that the nation cannot afford today. * 


War Production Board Order L-41 puts 
severe restrictions on rebuilding. Most 
materials are not available. Workmen 
who ‘know how’ are mighty scarce. 


Therefore, it is important that insur- 
ance agents, who know so much about 
fire prevention, give every possible as- 
sistance to owners of dwelling property 
...Whether it be a single residence, 
duplex homes, or large apartment 
houses. It is important that you safe- 
guard these and all properties for the 
permanent benefit of your community. 


How should you go about it? Work 
with the local fire department. Your 
fellow agents will join you in a real 
program of fire prevention education. 
You can get plenty of help from the 
National Board of Fire Undgrwriters 
and the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. And our fieldmen will be glad 
to assist you in making a plan. 


This job of fire prevention is mighty 
important war work too. 


mpire State 


§nourance Company, 
of Wotcrtoun KY. ; 


PERSONAL WAR WORK 
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The villain of this film 
threatens your plant, too! 


pa the saboteur, can destroy your plant— 
even though you’ve installed the most modern 
fire-fighting equipment! If your men don’t know 
how to operate it, or if they use the “right” equip- 
mentagainst the wrong fire, disaster can easily result. 

Believing that visual instruction is easiest un- 
derstood, longest remembered, Walter Kidde & 
Company have produced a color film with sound. 
It shows exactly what to do when fire strikes. It 


pictures the different classes of fire, shows how 
to fight each of them. It’s fast-moving, grips the 
attention of its audience during the twenty min- 
utes of its run. 

We'd be glad to show this film to key men at 
your organization. There is no obligation what- 
ever for this service. Just drop a line today to 
the address below and we’ll arrange a showing 
at your convenience. 





WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., 140 


CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 6, 


















FIRE 
AND ALLIED LINES 


Distinguished service to agent 
and assured for more than 
234 years has earned the SUN 


its world-wide recognition. 








STOCK QUOTATIONS 


Closing Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


1944 Range 








High 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company ....... 141 
Aetna Insurance Company ..........+++e+. 534 
Aetna Life Insurance Company ........... 40% 
Agricultural Insurance Company 76% 
American Alliance Ins. Company 231% 
American Casualty Company ....... 6a 1236 
American Equitable Assur. Co. ........... 185 
American Home Fire Assur. Co. 10% 
American Ins. Co. (Newark) .........sse+- 15%, 
American Re-Insurance Company ........ HA 
American Reserve Ins. Company ......... 18% 
American Surety Company .........+.-++- 60% 
Automobile Insurance Company .......... 37% 
Baltimore American Ins. Company ....... 6% 
Bankers & Shippers Ins. Company ....... 821%, 
Boston Insurance Company .......-..++++. 610 
Camden Fire Ins. Association ............ 225% 
Carolina Insurance Company ............. 314% 
City of New York Ins. Company ......... 18% 
Connecticut Gen’] Life Ins. Co. ........... 57% 
Continental Casualty Company ........... 43 
Continental Insurance Company .......... 49 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company ........... 1.45 
Employers Reinsurance Corp. ............ 5914 
Hixcess Ins. Co. of America .....cccccccees 10% 
Federal Insurance Company ...........+.. 49% 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. ............ 151 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co. .....ccccccee 52% 
Fire Assoc. of Philadelphia ............... 63 
Fireman’s Fund Ins. Company 91% 
Firemen’s Ins. Co. (Newark) 14 
Franklin Fire Ins. Company 2656 
General Reinsurance Corp. .............+- 49% 
REPO I. Ge Bes BOB. DR. iccccccvvccccces 18 
Glens Falls Insurance Company .......... 44% 
Globe & Republic Ins. Company ......... 9% 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins. Co. ........... 25 
Great American Insurance Co. ............ 2914 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company ........ 28% 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company ....... 100% 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co. 45 
Home Insurance Company ............++-- 293% 
Homestead Fire Insurance Company ..... 14 
me. EO. GE TIOTER BMNGTIOR oc ccc cccwcecces 90 
Jersey Insurance Company of N. Y. ..... 40% 
Knickerbocker Insurance Company ....... 9 
Maryland Casualty Company ............. 9 
Mass. Bonding & Insurance Company .... 75 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corp. .......... 4844 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Ins. Company .... 6% 
Monarch Fire Insurance Company ....... 5% 
National Casualty Company .............. 2814 
National Fire Insurance Company ....... 61% 
National Liberty Insurance Company .... 6% 
National Union Fire Ins. Company ....... 183 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company ...... 26% 
New Brunswick Fire Ins. Company ...... 29 
New Hampshire Fire Ins. Company ...... 46% 
New York Fire Insurance Company ...... 14% 
Northern Insurance Company ............ 91 
North River Insurance Company ......... 24 
Northeastern Ins. Co. of Hartford ........ 65, 
Northwestern National Ins. Company .... 139 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co, (The) ....... 2514 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company .......... 105% 
Pacific Indemnity Company .............. 9 
Paul Revere Fire Insurance Company .... 221% 
Phoenix Insurance Company ............. 8514 
Preferred Accident Ins. Company ........ 15%4 
Providence Washington Ins. Company ... 3534 
Reinsurance Corp. of New York .......... 4% 
Republic Ins. Company—Dallas ........... 27% 
Rhode Island Insurance Company ........ 7% 
es ee Ae Ey BE, GO ca ccccccccssccve 315 
St. Paul F. & M. Ins. Co. (new) ......... 73% 
Seaboard Surety Company ................ 49% 
Security Ins. Company (New Haven) ..... 3644 
Springtield F. & M. Ins. Company ........ 128 
Standard Accident Insurance Company ... 66% 
Standard Accident Ins. Co. (mew) ........ 35% 
Travelers Insurance Company ............ 533 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company ..... 40%4 
U. 8S. Fire Insurance Company ........... 494 
J. S. Guarantee Company .........seceeee 72% 


W estchester Fire Insurance Company .... 33% 
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BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 7, N. Y. 


Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Albany, N. Y., 
Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: .00 Pet 
Year in the United States. Publication Date: 10th of the Month. 
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Will your 
filing systems FalL D4 ¥, 


IN THE ACTION YEAR OF 1945... 


..-OR HELP? 
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1945, the year when gradual recon- 
version must be superimposed on 


the war economy, promises to go 
down as the biggest “paper records” 
year of all time. 

Office filing systems will have to 
bear the brunt of this unprecedented 
activity. Systems that slow down 
finding time must give way to those 
that speed it up. Systems that waste 
filing space and supplies must be re- 
placed by more efficient ones. 

The alert file supervising execu- 
tive will meet this challenge with a 
filing system that is flexible and ex- 
pansible—capable of absorbing any 
changes at a minimum of cost, in 
time, labor and extra purchasing. 


As an aid to this executive, Rem- 


ington Rand has prepared two in- 
formative booklets both of which 
have just come off the press. The 
first, “How To Eliminate Those 
Extra Filing Costs” is filled with 
timely tips which show how to keep 
the time, labor and supplies costs 
of your filing setup at an economical 
minimum during the coming year. 
The second, “Looking Ahead”’, tells 
all about Variadex—the alphabetic 
expansible filing system, and how it 
completely meets the challenge of 
1945. These authoritative booklets 
are free and are offered absolutely 
without obligation. 








The world’s largest manufacturer 
of filing equipment and supplies, 
Remington Rand offers you a com- 
plete line as used with the most mod- 
ern and efficient filing techniques. 
Our local Branch Office will gladly 
deliver exactly what is best suited 
to your particular requirements. 


2 GUIDES TO BETTER BUYING IN 1945 


Send today for “How to Eliminate 
Those Extra Filing Costs” and “Look- 
ing Ahead’’. Free and without obliga- 
tion—from our nearest Branch Office, 
or write to us in Buffalo. 
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SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 

















its A Wise Man tuat 






Wise Man No. ‘as 


A likely lad named DaVinci looked ahead 500 
years to predict the invention of the airplane. 


(he was a genius) 


Wise Man No.2 4) 89 oO 


A bright boy named Jules Verne looked ahead 
20 years to predict the invention of the sub- 
marine. 

(he was inspired) 





Wise Man No.3 


A smart fellow named Jones looked ahead one 
week to predict a good night’s sleep at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 

(he made a reservation) 


With the city crowded the way it is, even Hotel 
Pennsylvania’s 2000 rooms are sometimes com- 
pletely occupied. That’s why a truly wise man 
follows these Golden Rules. They’ll help you 
and help other fellows in the same boat: 


—Make reservations well in advance, specifying 
hour of arrival and date of departure. 


—Cancel unwanted rooms promptly. 


—Release rooms as early as possible on the day of 
departure. 


Join the "GOLDEN RULE CLUB" today! 


Hote PENNSYLVANIA 


The Statler Hotel in New York—opposite Penn. Station 
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BEST’S STOCK INDEX 


* Based on Standard & Poor’s daily stock price indexes of 50 industrial, 
20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 


Casualty Fire 

1943 1944 1943 1944 
Ree ee 326.7 356.8 185.7 189.4 
Ee vncwcneaen 327.5 352.4 189.0 189.5 
SS Sa aenr 330.6 348.6 193.8 190.8 
a 331.2 344.7 193.5 188.4 
Ee ee 338.1 349.3 197.2 191.0 
Saree 347.5 347.9 201.1 192.1 
> rer 355.8 350.6 199.9 193.0 
IS hacen caves 356.1 351.1 201.8 197.6 
Se errr 363.0 350.4 203.8 192.9 
eee 359.2 354.1 202.0 197.7 


NSURANCE stock prices, continuing the irregular 

movement which has characterized this market in re- 
cent months, moved forward in October and closed the 
month at around the best level of the year. Offsetting 
entirely the decline during September, the fire stock 
index moved upward to 197.7 on October 31, a gain of 
nearly 5 points, while the casualty index of 354.1 at the 
month-end showed a rise of almost 4 points. 


Fire Stocks: Corroon & Reynolds issues displayed 
weakness last month, recording declines ranging up to 
11% points, a result attributable to the currently poor 
underwriting experience on fire lines which constitute 
the bulk of this group’s business. Other declines were 
minor. American Reserve was in demand and ad- 
vanced two points, the top gain percentagewise for the 
month. Among the direct writing companies the more 
important gains were registered by Fidelity-Phenix, 
Fire Association and National Fire, with advances of 4 
to 4% points. 

Casualty Stocks: Only five of the twenty casualty 
stocks indexed declined last month, the most notable 
one being U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty which dropped 
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1% points. Principal advances were recorded by Con- 
tinental Casualty, Fidelity & Deposit, Massachusetts 
Bonding, Ohio Casualty and Standard Accident, the 
gains ranging from 1 to 6 points. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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EDMUND Jj. ABBOTT, rece a Mor 
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J. LEROY MINTIE, vice pecs 6 TRE 
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THE ABOVE STATEMENT is from a letter written 
to A.D.T. by Mr. E. J. Abbott, President of 














egular Hampson-Mintie-Abbott, Inc., a leading furniture 
ad Po store in Waterbury, Conn. It is typical of the ex- 
etting pressions of thousands of other business men who 
stock have escaped the crippling after-effects of serious 
any fires through their foresight in adopting A.D.T. 
Protection Service. 

played In this case an automatic alarm was received at 
bye 6:33 A.M. on a recent Sunday from a fire which 
stitute started inside an elevator partition. That there 
5 were was no one in the building to discover the fire and 
ol ra take proper action was of little importance be- 
- more cause the A.D.T. Sprinkler Supervisory and 
ore 2 Waterflow Alarm System immediately and auto- 
sualty 

\otable 

-opped 

r Con- 
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matically summoned the fire department. Ad- 
mitted by the A.D.T. guard who responded to the 
alarm with a key to the premises, firemen quickly 
extinguished the flames and minimized water dam- 
age by shutting off the sprinkler system when the 
fire was out. 

Besides causing the sprinkler system to function 
as an automatic fire alarm, A.D.T. supervision 
guards against closed shut-off valves and other 
conditions that might impair the efficiency of the 
system. In many cases this service enables owners 
to make substantial economies while securing in- 
creased protection. 

* 


* * 


Write for illustrated booklet giving complete details. 


A. D.T. SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY AND WATERFLOW ALARM SERVICE 


Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. J a Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


PRINCIPAL CITIES THE UNITED STATES 
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Burroughs 
Leads en . it dependability | 


of mechanical | 
service = 


Ac 


? A Business men will remember for long after 
Burroughs Mechanical Service the war that Burroughs didn’t let them down 
Provides These Advantages when the going was tough. The Burroughs 
organization maintained ifs smooth service 
] Burroughs service is rendered by while many service organizations were 
factory-controlled, factory-trained, finding it impossible to give satisfaction. 


salaried representatives whose work 
The dependability of Burroughs Mechanical 


Service in wartime didh't just happen! 
Every Burroughs service office is Today's experienced, highly-trained service 
stocked with genuine Burroughs organization is the natural result of a 
parts to meet any service need. farsighted: policy of careful planning, 
constant study, continuous training and 
close supervision ...a policy adopted in 
recognition of the fact that a product can 
be no better than the service rendered. 


is guaranteed by Burroughs. 


All Burroughs service men are 
promptly and fully informed about 7‘ 
every improvement in service, every 
new feature or mechanical change. 
Business men realize now more than ever that 
when comparing machines an important factor 
is dependability of service—still another 
point of superiority in Burroughs machines 
... still another way in which Burroughs leads. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT 32 


Burroughs 


IN COUNSEL 
IN SERVICE 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES ¢ NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE © BUSINESS MACHINE SUP 
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MONTHLY 
FIRE LOSSES 


O SLACKENING in the accel- 

erated pace of United States fire 
losses was evident in the total for 
September, which the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters esti- 
mated at $31,448,000, an increase 
of $4,960,000 or 19% over Septem- 


M ber 1943, the nineteenth increase 


reported in the past twenty months. 
Marking the eleventh consecutive 


month of $30,000,000 or more in fire 
74 losses, the September total also was 
Bthe largest for that month since 


September 1931 when losses ag- 
gregated $33,203,000. 

For the twelve months ended Sep- 
tember, 1944, fire losses totaled 
compared with 


September 1943. These figures only 
serve to emphasize the need for 
constant and unrelenting action by 
the entire nation to eliminate the 
needless loss of life and property 
resulting from preventable fires. 

A comparative table of monthly 
losses for the years ended Septem- 


ber, 1943 and September, 1944 fol- 





lows: 
% 
1942 1943 Incr 
October ..... $22,621,000 $29,661,000 31.1 
November ... 24,144,000 31,647,000 31.1 
December ... 36,469,000 47,716,000 30.8 
: 1943 1944 
j emery «+++ 27,733,000 38,572,000 39.1 
ebruary 33,175,000 38,280,000 15.4 
ED ccccce 39,214,000 39,084,000 *0.3 
ar 34,241,000 34,746,000 1.5 
ivawessss 29,297,000 32,815,000 12.0 
DE whisese-s 26,854,000 30,555,000 13.8 
ae 25,016,000 32,706,000 30.7 
ugust ..... 29,193,000 30,618,000 4.9 
eptember 26,488,000 31,448,000 


om | om 
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TE csccos $354,445,000 $417,848,000 
* Decrease 


D. R. McLENNAN DIES 


> R. McLENNAN, one of the 
emost prominent and important 
#gures in the insurance world, died 













pn October 14 at the age of seventy- 


ne. In addition to being the head 
bf the great insurance brokerage 
tm of Marsh and McLennan, he 
fas a director of large institutions 
#1 many other fields. His was a 
ind of extraordinary capacity, and 


Pbove all, an integrity which never 
Polerated double-talk or double deal- 
ng. 


1s 


The writer first met him in 
898, when, at twenty-five, he was 
lready a partner in a flourishing 
cal insurance agency in Duluth; 











rd even then, the qualities which 


ere to make him a national figure in 
surance, banking and industry, and 


@e warm human friendliness which 
moked the affection, as well as the 


pect, of all who knew him, were 
learly apparent. A.M.B. 













































Handshake from home! 


To men getting ready to fight and die, a day 
can be an awfully long time, a year seems like a 
century. Millions of men have been overseas so long 
they almost forget what normal living is like! So 
every letter means more than you can imagine— 
a handshake from home, a sign that somebody 
remembers, evidence that a good world still exists 
... Write often, to everybody you know overseas. 


And write V-Mail. , 





















Ordinary mail may take months. There 
would not be planes enough if everybody tried 
to use Airmail . . . So V-Mail is the only way 
most men overseas can get letters fast and fresh! 
Photographed on film strips, millions of V-Mail 
letters can be flown on.one plane; reproduced 
over there, delivered fast, fresh and personal. 
AlwaysuseV-Mail forms, available everywhere. 
Or ask for a sample packet of six, with our 
compliments. Address below . . . 

















EY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 


50 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Pinators of Metered Mail, world’s largest Manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
hich print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 
























Commemorating 


Founders’ Day 


November 11, 1809 


The first meetings of the Founders of the 
“North British,’’ culminating in a Resolution 
that the company be constituted and that 
business should begin on November 11, 
1809, were held in a coffee house in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 


Coffee houses had for long before 1809 
been a characteristic feature of Edinburgh's 
social and convivial life, and the citizens 
frequented them for the transaction of busi- 
ness, as well as for relaxation. In the orig- 
inal plan of the building, the ground floor 
was mainly assigned to coffee rooms. The 
spot was rich in literary associations. 


The “North British’’ took up its first quarters 
in a flat for which was paid rent of thirty 
pounds ($150) per annum. From such a 
modest beginning the company grew until 
now it is an extensive organization doing a 
worldwide business. During the 135 years of 
its existence the company has gone through 
conflagrations, panics and hard times with- 
out wavering and has always met its obliga- 
tions promptly and under every condition. 


135 Years of Stability and Enterprise 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


150 William Street 
New York 8, N. Y. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


DETROIT 














COMPANY DEVELOPMEN 


SUMMARY of the insurance company 

throughout the United States and Canada in recent month 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of éxaminj 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companieg 


ALABAMA 
Licensed 
American Fire & Casualty Co. .........ee.seeee- Orlando, Fla 
CALIFORNIA 
Licensed 
United National Indemnity Co. ..............New York, N, ¥, 
CONNECTICUT 
Licensed 
American Aviation & General Ins. Co. .......... Reading, Pa) 
DELAWARE 
Licensed 
IN. 3 Bers. Caauiity Tn 0G i cs0 50000660 40800%: Trenton, N, J 
GEORGIA 
Licensed 
Wm. Penn Fire Insurance Co. .............. Philadelphia, P, 
IDAHO 
Licensed 
Kansas City Title enna Rc ohana sea Kansas City, Mo 
LINOIS 
Beane 
Fidelity Mutual Insurance Co. .............. Indianapolis, Ind 
MWe DEEL CAGUEY CD). oo kcosciccccscncceesws DeWitt, lo 
Virginia Fire & Marine Ins. Co. .............. Richmond, V; 
KANSAS 
Licensed 
Standard Insurance Company 
Examined 
Western Casualty & Surety Co. ............ Fort Scott, Kan 
Western Fire Insurance Co. .............+- Fort Scott, Kan 
KENTUCKY 
New Company 
Kentucky Fire & Marine Ins. Co. .............. Louisville, 
Licensed 
United National Indemnity Co. ............ New York, N.¥ 
Merged 
Kentucky Fire & Marine Ins. Co. .............. Louisville, K 
and 
Louisville Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ............. Louisville, 
MARYLAND 
Licensed 
po ee ee Utica, N. 
Reinsured 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. in Baltimore County 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Examined 
Boston Mfrs. Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............ Boston, Mai 
D&T Boston, Ma 
Dorchester Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............... Boston, Mag 
Fall River Mfrs. Mutual Ins. Co. ............ Fall River, Ma 
Holyoke Mutual Fire Ins. om Dl cegiech anetens ete erk Sem Salem, M 
Worcester Mfrs. Mutual = otis alas aoacalel Boston, M 
LICHIG: AN 
.o 
United National Indemnity Co. ........... eet Sy ork, N. 
Washington Fire & Marine Ins. Co. . Louis, } 
MINNESOTA 
Licensed 
American Policyholders’ Ins. Co. .............. Boston, M 
MISSOURI 
Licensed 
United National Indemnity Co. .............. New York, N. 
Examined 
Casualty Indemnity Exchange 
Druggists POGCMNy ERCRANBE «..0.0.0:0.0:00000000% St. Louis, Mh 
General Indemnity E xchange ........-+--.++00- St. Louis, } 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Ins. Co. .......... Kansas City, wl 


NEW MEXICO 
Licensed 


Tulsa, Ok 


Baltimore, Mf 


St. Louis, M 


e ° ~ T ES 
American Home Fire Assurance Co. ........ New York, N. 


development 


Combined Mutual Casualty Co. .............-.66- Chicago, Ie 


(Continued on page 12) 
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| Lew Bubere? 


ANSWER: Yes, through a CORPORATE SURETY PROBATE BOND 
which guarantees that man's “WILL” 


will be done, after death. 
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TO PRODUCERS: One of a series 
of advertisements addressed to 
your prospects in business and 


banking publications. 














MOVE YOUR MAILROOM 
OUT OF THE "WOODSHED'! 
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ouR mail-handling department is the heart of your office 
On it depends the smooth functioning of every part of your 
organization. Move it out of the ‘“‘woodshed.” Give it the place 
of importance it deserves so that it will handle both incoming 
and outgoing mail smoothly and speedily. 








ELIMINATE DE- 

LAYED DISTRIBU- 
TION of mail by getting 
rid of antiquated mail- 
handling facilities. Your 
mailroom will never keep 
pace with the rush of bus- 
iness just ahead unless it 
is geared to handle mail 


FAST! 





STOP WASTE OF 
TIME! Your office 
can’t get going on the 
day’s new business until 
incoming mail reaches the 
desks of your key men. 
Delayed distribution can 
waste plenty of time and 
money and slow up your 
entire office. 


| 1 


















GET RID OF THE 

4:30 JAM in your 
mailroom! ‘“Woodshed” 
mail-handling methods 
mean missed trains and 
planes for many a letter 
that hits your mailroom 
late in the afternoon. 
Result? Lost business and 
good will. 









ERNIZE your mail- 
room—to move it out of 
the ‘“‘woodshed”’—with U. 
S. Postal Meter machines 
andmail-handling systems. 
Our specialists will gladly 
help you plan your post- 
war mailroom now, with- 
out obligation. 


Metered Mail Systems ... Postal and Parcel Post Scales... 
Letter Openers... Envelope Sealers... Multipost Stamp Affixers 
«++ Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 


MMERCIAL 
NTROLS 


(OT @) 53 510) 7-4 BLO), 


Branches and Agencies 
in Principal Cities 


DIVISION 


’ Rochester 2, New York 4 


S. POSTAL METER | 
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Company Developments—Continued 


NEW YORK 
New Company 
Atlantic Mutual Indemnity Co. ..............New York, N.Y 
Examined 
American Home Fire Assurance Co........... New York, N.Y 
American Union Insurance Co. .............. New York, N.Y 
Church Properties Fire Insurance Co. ........ New York, N.Y 
Columbia Casualty Company ................ New York, N.Y 
Eagle Indemnity Company .................- New York, N.Y. 
Excelsior Ins. Co. of New York ..............Syracuse, N.Y 
Home Mutual Fire Insurance Co.......... Binghamton, N. Y 
Hudson Mohawk Mutual Casualty Co. ......../ Albany, N. Y 
OO > eee eer New York, N. Y 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corp. ...........New York, N.Y 
Metropolitan Inter-Insurers ................ New York, N.Y 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp., Ltd. ........ London, Eng 
Rain Insurance Association ................ New York, N.Y 
Royal Indemnity Company .................. New York, N.Y 
Standard Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. .......... Liverpool, Eng. 
Union Insurance Society of Canton, Ltd. ....Sydney, Australia 
RUHR DRE TUUERIE UO. 6occcccccccccecccecs Utica, N. ¥, 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Licensed 
Comical Sartty Bie COee.. ...6205.ccsccceccecs Kansas City, Mo, 
Combined Mutual Casualty Co. ................4. Chicago, Ill, 
OHIO 
Examined 
Fireside Mutual Insurance Co. ................ Columbus, Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Licensed 
Norfolk & Dedham Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ...... Dedham, Mass. 
Dissolved 
United States Liability Ins. Co. .............. Philadelphia, Pa. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Licensed 
Carolina Casualty Insurance Co. ............ Burlington, N. C 
Grangers Mutual Insurance Co. .............. Middletown, Md 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. in Harford County.......... Bel Air, Md. 
TENNESSEE 
Licensed 
Keystone Mutual Casualty Co. ................ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TEXAS 
New Company 
AONE SOD Ueiic cis cpestaeeesececsonciows Dallas, Texas 
Examined 
Alamo Casualty Underwriters ............San Antonio, Texas 
LAOVGS CASURity THSUPOTE 6. o5o5ccsccceascece Houston, Texas 
UTAH 
Licensed 
American Aviation & General Ins. Co. .......... Reading, Pa 
Commercial Standard Fire & Marine Co. ..Fort Worth, Texas 
Safeguard Insurance Co. of N. Y. .......... New York, N. Y 
VERMONT 
Licensed 
New Jersey Mfrs. Casualty Ins. Co. .......... Trenton, N. J 
WEST VIRGINIA 
: Licensed 
American Aviation & General Ins. Co. ........... Reading, Pa 
Combined Mutual Casualty Co. ................-- Chicago, Ill 
Keystone Mutual Casualty Co. ................ Pittsburgh, Pa 
Pacific Employers Insurance Co. ............Los Angeles, Cal 
WISCONSIN 
Licensed 
Aomerican Pieatthh Tat. COORD. oe scics oc scccccc.s Baltimore, Md 
United National Indemnity Co. ............. New York, N. Y 
WYOMING 
Licensed 
American Aviation & General Ins. Co. .......... Reading, Pa 
CANADA 
Alberta 
Licensed 
Consolidated Fire & Casualty Ins. Co. ........ Toronto, Canada 
Quebec 
Incorporated 
Retail Merchants’ Mutual Ins. Co. .......... Montreal, Quebec 


La Societe d’Assurance des Caisses Populaires .. Levis, Quebec 
La Societe Mutuelle d’Assurance Generale de L’Union 
Catholique des Cultivateurs .............. Montreal, Quebec 
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NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 
MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE CCMPANY 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF KEW YORK 
TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
UNITED NATIONAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HOME OR ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 
HARTFORD 15, CONN. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
234 BUSH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 20, CAL- 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
115 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


* 


The 











Producing war materials while converting to peace pro- 
duction doubles the importance of cutting down “The 
Dangerous %” of fire losses due to inadequate coverage. 
Take this case where the policyholder had insufficient 


insurance when disaster struck: 


108739" 





Claim No. 72,415 


Value $9,975 
Insurance 3,500 
(80% coinsurance) 

Loss 6,858 


Additional premium of only $53.76 would have increased insur- 
ance protection to full value. Sell adequate coverage . . . you'll 


serve your clients best . . . and yourself. 


Fine 


Group 











PORTRAIT OF AN INSURANCE MAN WHO DOESN'T BELIEVE IN SURVEY SELLING 


Tuis rather extreme situation is to call 
to your attention the unusual oppor- 
tunities that are open to those who 
know and practice Survey Selling. 


Actually there are millions of insur- 
ance buyers — some of them your own 
clients — who would welcome the type 
of picture of their insurance position 


ADEQUATE INSURANCE PROVIDES "*FREEDOM FROM UNCERTAINTY" 





The American Insurance Company ¢ Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company ¢ The Columbia Fire Insurance Company © Dixie Fire Insurance Company « The Jersey Fire Underwtig 


that American Insurance Group’s new- 


style Personal Insurance Survey gives. 
This simple, easy-to-fill-out form 
shows at a glance where there is pro- 
tection. But, even more important, it 
shows where there is either inadequate 
protection, or none at all. 
The American Insurance Group has 


Newark 1, New Jersey 








made an intensive study of this modes 
method of accomplishing comple 
insurance protection. Some interestin 
facts are summarized in “An Introdu 
tion to Survey Selling.” Send for 
FREE copy today. The Americ 
Insurance Group, Dept. 40, Newark: 
New Jersey. 
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***k Some of our readers may have wondered why we 
have devoted so much editorial comment to automobile 
insurance. It is the most important line in the fire and 
casualty field, developing a normal annual premium 
volume before the war in excess of $800,000,000 with 
only about one-quarter of all automobiles insured. This 
volume exceeded the total premiums on fire and allied 
risks and nearly equaled the total premiums derived 
from the many casualty lines of insurance. Automobile 
insurance faces a difficult transition period but has al- 
most unlimited postwar possibilities. The editorial, 
Automobile Warning, in April discussed the difficult 
rate problems, particularly in the casualty field. The 
leading editorial this month, Automobile Insurance, on 
page 19, introduces the subject of automobile insurance 
and finance companies which is followed by a very in- 
structive discussion by an executive of a finance com- 
pany of the place of the commercial bank in this field. 
This article appears under the title, The Agent and Auto 
Financing, on page 23. 


*** Our annual review of operating expenses in the 
fire and casualty field discloses a fluctuation of more 
than 20% in expenses in the fire field and substantial 
changes in the casualty field during the war period. 
These changes have been due to fluctuation in the rela- 
tive volume of business among the leading lines under- 
written and to temporary war conditions rather than 
to any fundamental change in the cost of acquiring or 
handling the business. For further particulars, please 
refer to the comment, Operating Expenses, on pages 
20 and 21 and the supporting tables on pages 52 to 61, 
inclusive. 


**k During this period of change in fire rates and 
comment on the rating practices of fire insurance com- 
panies, the discussion of schedule rating as it exists to- 
day, mentioning both points of strength and weakness, 
is particularly timely. Fire Insurance Rating appears 
on page 27. 


*** This has been a year of trial for the insurance 
business. Momentous questions on basic policy and 
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direction have come up for study and careful thought. 
It has been a year of transition in which agents have 
faced unique problems. A review of the important ac- 
complishments and problems still facing the agency 
forces of the nation appear in Report of the Adminis- 
tration, on page 31, by the retiring president of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents. 


*k* The government social security proposal in Britain, 
the Chamber of Commerce’s 21-point program and the 
8 recommendations of the American Public Health As- 
sociation are outlined briefly in Social Security Pro- 
grams, on page 34. 


*xkk The business of being an insurance agent carries 
with it a great responsibility and a definite obligation 
to policyholders and companies. The newly elected vice 
president and chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Insurance Agents has some 
excellent points about building an agency in the article, 
Where Are You Going, Mr. Agent? on page 37. 


*kk See what a leading credit executive has to say 
about the vitai roll that proper insurance protection 
plays in support of credits in the article, /nsurance 
against Dishonesty, on page 39. 


*** Last month the article, The Future of State Super- 
vision discussed the effects of the Supreme Court de- 
cision on state supervision of insurance. The second 
part of the article, devoted to a discussion of what can 
be done to improve state supervision and thus minimize 
the need for federal regulation, appears on page 43. 


*xk Beginning in this issue, we are running a com- 
posite set of answers to the June, 1944 Chartered Prop- 
erty Casualty Underwriter examinations given by the 
American Institute of Property and Liability Under- 
writers. The set having to do with insurance principles 
and practices appears on page 63. 


*** Our Safety and Insurance section this month is 
devoted to basic principles of material handling under 
the title, Handle with Care, on page 83. 


*xxk Tn addition to our regular section, The Judge Says, 
on page 87, we have a scholarly legal discussion of the 
troublesome question of the meaning and application of 
the clause “in trust or on commission” under the title, 
Liability of Bailee and His Insurer, on page 95. 
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Take a good look at this photograph of our boys under fire on Saipan. Fight- 
ing their way to Tokio—island by island, foot by foot. All risk their lives and their 
future — Why? So that you can sit back and take it easy? 

NOT BY A LONG SHOT! They expect you to back them to the limit — To 
buy more bonds and to see that war equipment and supplies reach them in time. 


CAN YOU TELL THE MARINES THAT YOU'LL NEVER LET THEM DOWN? 


Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 


Firemen's Insurance Com mpony of Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1852 


Orgoniz: 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Organized 1853 Organized 1906 


National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company The Metropolitan Casualty Ins Insurance Co.of N.Y. 





Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canade) 


Organized 1866 


The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
Organized 1870 


Lath 


NS UR ANCE 
HOME OFFICE 


Foreign Department 
Itt John St. 
New York 7, New York 


BUY MORE BONDS 


IU. &. Marine Corps Photo | 


16 PARK PLACE - 


Canadian Departments 
465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 
404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C, 


Western Department 
120 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 





Pittsburgh Underwriters - 


NEWARK I, NEW JERSEY 


Southwestern Dept, 
912 Commerce St. 
Dallas |, Texas 


Orgonize: 


Commercial Casualty Insurance Company) 
109 


Organized 
Keystone Underwriters 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St. 
San Francisco 6, Colt 


AND KEEP THEM 
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AUTO 


EFORE the war automobile premiums amounted 
B: more than $800,000,000 with but one-quarter of 

all automobiles insured. This volume was in excess 
of the total premiums on fire and allied risks and nearly 
equaled the total of the many casualty lines. It is the 
more remarkable when we consider that virtually all 
of the buildings in the country, and much of their con- 
tents, are covered by fire insurance. 

The importance of automobile insurance to compa- 
nies and producers is often lost sight of due to its di- 
vision between fire and casualty carriers, finance com- 

any subsidiaries and mutuals and reciprocals. In 1941 
about $345,000,000 was written by stock casualty com- 
panies and $275,000,000 by stock fire companies ; some 
$75,000,000 to $100,000,000 of the latter was controlled 
by finance companies. Thus, the stock company agency 
forces alone had a stake in some $500,000,000 of auto- 
mobile business prior to the war and mutual agents and 
companies controlled a substantial additional volume. 


Postwar Prospects 


The postwar outlook points to a very substantial in- 
crease in automobile business. Even before new cars 
swell the total of prospective insureds, the removal of 
wartime speed and gasoline restrictions will put a larger 
proportion of travel-hungry drivers on the road than 
ever before. With the newest cars three years old and 
the average car age nearing seven years, there is a high 
percentage of worn equipment and a higher percentage 
of worn tires. Many of the postwar drivers will be 
ex-servicemen accustomed to contempt for danger and 
in the accident-prone younger age group. The net result 
will probably be the worst slaughter and maiming 
through traffic accidents in this nation’s history. Rates 
will have to go up, thus swelling premiums, even should 
no additional cars be insured. 

Committees have been working for some time on ways 
and means of meeting the anticipated problems, and 
rating groups are trying to avoid precipitant increases 
in rates and yet keep rates in step with mounting claims. 
Basing rates on mileage as well as territory is being 
explored carefully, and as a step in this direction, the 
Massachusetts Registry of Motor Vehicles has already 
added a mileage question on the regular annual license 
application. 


Automobile Production Plans 


Unquestionably, the automobile stands first among 
the postwar buying plans of millions of Americans. 
There will be at least 6,000,000 pre-war car owners with- 
out automobiles by the year end and some 9,000,000 
will be driving “on borrowed time” antiquated models 
worth less than $100 each. This adds up to the great- 
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est potential demand in history, and auto manufacturers 
(after the first year) are planning on 6,000,000 units 
of production per year for five years as against a 
previous peak of 4,795,000 built in 1929. Manufactur- 
ers are projecting postwar expansion plans running 
into the hundreds of millions of dollars in the belief 
that the postwar market will reach nearly 40,000,000 
private passenger cars as against the pre-war total of 
29,500,000 

People have the money and, according to a survey 
just completed by the Crowell-Collier Publishing Com- 
pany, 46% of the low price car owners and 56% of 
the medium and high price car owners expect to pay 
cash for their next automobile. Insurance agents should 
have the inside track on these prospects. But what about 
the other 50% of car buyers? 


Finance Company Threat 


It is this important segment of prospects which offers 
the greatest threat to the insurance agent and his com- 
panies and to the future handling of the largest line of 
business in the fire and casualty field. Prior to the war 
the finance companies confined their insurance opera- 
tions, first, to fire and theft and, then, to fire, theft and 
collision insurance. 

Insurance agents and companies may have been lulled 
into a false sense of security because, as installment 
purchases were completed, the insurance controlled by 
finance companies terminated and agents have been 
reasonably successful in renewing it for their own ac- 
count, particularly in those cases in which they already 
wrote the liability and property damage coverage. 


Record Number of Autos Insured 


This sense of security has been further augmented 
by the impetus to purchase insurance given by the 
passage of automobile financial responsibility laws in 
several states. Also, bulging payrolls, without the usual 
channels of expenditure, have placed many automobile 
owners in a position of having assets to protect and 
ready funds to protect them. Additional coverage has 
been added, higher limits have been sold and car values 
have remained high. Thus, despite the sharp rate re- 
ductions in the casualty field and nearly 6,000,000 fewer 
automobiles in operation, premium volume has stood up 
remarkably well and there are more automobiles insured 
today and on a broader coverage basis than ever before. 


Finance Company Plans 


However, during the war interval, several finance 
companies have acquired casualty insurance subsidiaries 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Stockh Fire Companes 


PERATING _ ex- Bias oe 

: o Agents ....... : 

"gig Aa = Field Supervision ......... 4.5 

= Inspections, etc. ..... 2.6 

have fluctuated nearly ten Salaries and Fees ..... 6.7 
points, or more than 20%, Tames ........-..-.06. 3.6 
during the war period. All Other ............... “ 
This has been due to Total Expenses ....... 48.0 


changes in relative volume 

of business among the leading lines of business under- 
written and to temporary war conditions rather than 
to any fundamental change in the cost of acquiring or 
handling the business. Between 1930 and 1940 total 
premiums dropped from $900,000,000 to $600,000,000 
and then climbed back again. The climb back from the 
bottom of the depression was aided largely by a sub- 
stantial rise in motor vehicle business, from less than 
$65,000,000 or 10% of total writings to more than 
$235,000,000, or better than 25% of the total volume, 
while fire premiums, due in part to rate decreases, re- 
mained virtually unchanged from the depression lows 
and thereby shrank in relative importance from nearly 
75% to only 50% of total premiums written. Despite 
this big change in the underlying complexion of the 
business, there was remarkably little change in over-all 
expenses. Commissions to agents averaged about one 
point higher in 1940 than in 1930 but cost of field 
supervision and inspections were lower. 


Expense Ratio Down in 1941 and 1942 


In reality, 1940 was the last reasonably normal year. 
Over-all expenses dropped more than four points in 
1941 and an additional four points in 1942 to bring the 
expense ratio down to 40.6%. During this two-year 
period, automobile writings were cut in half but ocean 
marine and ocean war risk business jumped from an 
annual average of $40,000,000 to $250,000,000 and rose 
in relative importance from less than 5% of total writ- 
ings to 22%, while fire premiums, although up 17%, 
still accounted for less than half the total. The rise in 
ocean marine premium volume (a normally low expense 
line) was a skyrocketing of rates rather than any ma- 
terial increase in the number of risks underwritten, so 
brokerage commissions on the business were reduced 
sharply. The net result was a relative reduction in every 


20 


1935 1940 §=61942) | 1943 item of expense as the 
25.3 26.8 23.6 252 companies had some $200; 
4.7 3.9 3.2 3.3 +s 
3.0 22 19 29 900,000 additional pre 
7.1 6.4 5.7 65 miums, due entirely to rate 
5.0 3.8 3.4 4.2 increases, without a corre- 
“ wad 2.8 27 sponding increase in over- 
48 89 40.6 3.9 head or acquisition costs 


From the expense ratio 
viewpoint, the 1942 record of 40.6% looked very satis- 
factory but the rise in the loss ratio more than offset 
any benefits from the relatively lower expenses. 

In 1943 ocean marine volume dropped to $120,000; 
000, motor vehicle remained about the same and fire 
lines continued to rise. Commissions, field supervision, 
inspections and salaries all rose. As conditions retum 
to normal after the war, with a possible further drop 
in ocean marine writings and an increase in motor 
vehicle business (a normally higher expense line), the 
over-all expense ratio unquestionably will rise again. 


Importance of Taxes 


The tax item includes state taxes, licenses and fees 
as well as federal taxes. Being on a paid basis, the item 
reflects the earnings of the previous year. The figure 
for 1930 reflects the 1929 crash with its aftermath 0! 
higher losses—thus low taxes. The tax figures for 1933 
reflect the most profitable underwriting period in fire 
insurance history. The high tax rates in 1942 did noi 
result in large tax liability because the ocean marine 
losses absorbed profits from other lines and the com 
panies did not much more than break even on thei 
underwriting, showing a profit of but one-tenth of one 
per cent. Tax payments on 1943 profits will appear im 
the 1944 figures and should likewise be smali but for 
another reason—fire losses advanced sharply. 

As federal income and excess profits taxes are base 
on statutory underwriting results, the fluctuation i 
premium writings has a direct bearing on the amount 0! 
tax. As premium income is expanded, unearned pre 
mium liability is created which requires the establish- 
ment of additional reserves which result in a reduce 
statutory profit. The shock of federal taxes is thu 
postponed until premium volume levels off or declines 

Detailed tables are on pages 56 to 61, inclusive 
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ASUALTY operat- 
( ing expense ratios 

have averaged just 
under 40% for the last 
twenty years. They 
reached a peak of 42% 
in the depression year of 
1932 when premium vol- 
ume was off some $230,000,000 from the 1929 level, 
but the trend has been generally downward ever since 
with a record low of 36% (before Federal income taxes) 
in 1943. This reduction in expenses has been due in 
part to the continued increase in premium volume 
which reached a new high of $1,130,000,000 in 1943 
and also to the general shifts in the relative importance 
of the types of business written. 

Workmen’s compensation premiums amounted to less 
than 15% of the total business at the bottom of the 
depression but have advanced nearly fourfold in amount 
to reach nearly 30% of the current total casualty busi- 
ness. As the average commission on this line is not 
much more than 10% and other underwriting expenses 
on the line are lower than average, it has been a large 
factor in reducing the average over-all expense ratio 
as well as the average commission cost on casualty 
business. 


To Agents .... 
Branch Office Salarie 
Home Office Salaries . 

Inspection and Audits ... 
Taxes 


All Other 


Total Expenses 


Situation in High Expense Lines 


Fidelity and surety, with an average commission cost 
of 20% and 25%, respectively, has shown relatively 
much less fluctuation in premium volume over a long 
term, and current volume, due to rate reductions over 
a period of years, is actually less than was reported for 
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1925, nearly 20 years ago. The relative importance of 
these lines has, therefore, dropped from 15% of total 
casualty business to less than 8%. 

Likewise, the relative importance of liability lines has 
declined from 35% to 27% of total business during the 
war period, due to reduction in automobile rates. While 
accident and health lines have increased in relative im- 
portance from 15% to 20% of the total casualty vol- 
ume in the last five years, the average expense ratio 
has dropped 5 points because of the big increase in group 
business on which the average commission is 6% and 
other underwriting expenses less than 10%. 
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LAPEASES 


Stockh Casualty Companies 


1943 : 
203 203 190 184 _/xpense of handling 
5.0 54 49 5.0 casualty business varies 
48 49 45 46 from 15% on group acci- 
1.8 1.8 2.1 1.5 dent and health to 75% on 
— & — 9 boiler insurance. Inspec- 

3.9 4.3 3.4 3.9 ° eeseige: ; 
—  — ~—«——_—sC- ——__‘ tion service is responsible 
38.3 409 37.7 403 for the very high expense 


on boiler business, but av- 
erage losses are only 15%. At the other extreme, the 
very low expense on group accident and health is offset 
by a loss ratio which reached 85% in 1943. Thus, in 
comparing items of expense appearing in the table of 
140 casualty companies on pages 52 to 55, inclusive, it 
is extremely important to compare companies writing 
similar lines of business in relatively similar amounts or 
make allowance for differences in expenses due to the 
varying natures of their business. 


Expenses and Company Size 


Totals have been worked up for five groups of com- 
panies based on size of premium volume. It is interest- 
ing to note that commissions paid to agents run 4 to 6 
points lower in the companies writing more than $10,- 
000,000 in annual premiums, undoubtedly due to a 
larger percentage of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. Salaries of officers and home office employees 
decrease in relative percentage of premiums from the 
small to the large volume groups, while salaries to 
branch office employees become relatively more im- 
portant. In fact, branch office salaries substantially 
exceed home office salaries in the group of companies 
writing more than $10,000,000 annually. 

Both fire and casualty companies pay taxes on pre- 
miums and must secure various licenses and pay certain 
fees regardless of operating results, so there is a point 
below which taxes cannot fall, irrespective of losses. 
In the bottom depression years, while fire companies 
were making underwriting profits because of unusually 
low losses (and paying taxes on such profits), the cas- 
ualty companies as a group were operating in the red 
so that their taxes were principally of the premium and 
fixed varieties. The higher federal income tax rates in 
1942 boosted tax payments in 1943 and of the 6.9% 
total 4.1% represented income and excess profits taxes. 
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BEST'S 
INSURANCE GUIDE 


KEY RATINGS 


Shows Both GENERAL POLICYHOLDERS'’ 
and FINANCIAL RATINGS 


. of stock, mutual, reciprocal and Lloyds 
fire, marine, casualty and surety insurance 
companies operating in the United States, 
whether domestic or foreign! 


BEST'S GUIDE presents, instantly, a five-year 
financial and underwriting exhibit, a five-year 
comparative distribution of assets, classes of 
business written, where written and much other 
vital data for each of the above mentioned 
companies! 

Also, BEST'S GUIDE contains a list of ap- 
proximately 2,600 mutual fire and casualty 
insurance companies, giving principal figures 
on each company and including all county, 
township and district mutuals. 

All this information so necessary for the pro- 
tection of agents and their clients—only $5.08 
(including postage)! A small investment for 
immense security! Order your copy today! 


KNOW THE FACTS—AT A GLANCE! 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: BEST BUILDING 
75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE—Continued 


in addition to their fire insurance subsidiaries and are 
prepared to enter the automobile liability and property 
damage insurance field. With more and more automo- 
bile dealers becoming licensed insurance agents, it is only 
logical to assume that many of them will sell full cov- 
erage insurance and finance the whole transaction. It 
may well be that a term policy may be worked out to 
coincide with the term of the financing on the automo- 
bile. 


The Inside Track 


We have seen real estate and insurance go hand in 
hand, and just as the “real estate and insurance” agent 
enjoys the inside track on insurance connected with his 
real estate transactions, so may the automobile dealer in 
a dual capacity as “auto and insurance” agent enjoy the 
inside track on automobile insurance. Collateral lines 
certainly would not be turned down and in poor auto- 
mobile years might be actively solicited. 


By wrapping up the financing of the automobile and 
its insurance in one simple easy-to-take package, the 
finance companies have something that has proven ac- 
ceptable to the public. If they broaden the scope of their 
operations into the liability and property damage field, 
they will not only be extending the scope of their service 
but will be following the trend of the times toward 
broader coverage and the public recognition of social 
obligations reflected in the extension of financial re- 
sponsibility laws. 


The Opportunity for Agents 


The virtual drying up of automobile financing and the 
general disruption of automobile dealer organizations 
during the war period have given the insurance compa- 
nies and their agents an unexpected opportunity to write 
previously controlled business and to bid for the insur- 
ance on financed automobiles, not on a recapture basis, 
but on equal terms. This opportunity almost certainly 
will not occur again. 


The public holds no brief for the insurance status 
quo; it will buy on a basis of convenience, service and 
price. 


Commercial Banks Enter Field 


The finance companies won “hands down” before the 
war and have improved their position for the postwar 
market. Insurance interests and commercial banks have 
joined forces to meet the challenge. Local agents who 
wish to participate should lose no time in completing 
financing arrangements, outlining their advantages and 
proving the value of agency service to their assureds 
because when the new automobiles start rolling off as- 
sembly lines, the race for the financed automobile insur- 
ance will be on and it will set a pace too fast for late 
starters. A brief historical outline of the finance prob- 
lem and a suggested procedure for dealing with local 
banks, either individually or as a group, is outlined in 
the article The Agent and Auto Financing. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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and property insurance business 

stand upon the threshold of a 
new experience and opportunity. 
Never before, in the history of auto- 
mobile insurance, has your industry 
had confronting it a situation so 
packed with the potentiality for serv- 
ice as it has today. 

The problem for discussion here 
is briefly : what are insurance agents 
going to do about the property and 
liability coverages on financed auto- 
mobiles when automobiles are manu- 
factured again; what are they go- 
ing to do to justify their place in 
the sun in the light of the new de- 
velopments that have gradually and 
quietly come about during this qui- 
escent period in automobile financ- 
ing? Shouldn’t agents have a well 
co-ordinated and well developed 
plan ready for the postwar era? 


Tipe agents in the cast 


Clear Thinking Necessary 


Let me make it perfectly clear 
at this point that this is a problem 
you cannot shrug off. It is not one 
that can be dealt with lightly. It 
can’t be disposed of by hoping that 
everything will come out all right. It 
can’t be disposed of by just wishing 
for the best. It can only be solved 
if you do some clear thinking and 
some hard work. It can only be dis- 
posed of if you separate your post- 
war planning from your postwar 
wishing. 

For those who have not followed 
the story of automobile financing 
closely and for others who know 
but chapters of the whole story, I 
should like to review certain aspects 
of automobile financing briefly even 
though some parts of it may be 
repetitious to some of you. Then, I 
would like to offer a practical oper- 
ating plan for your consideration. 

In the years before World War 
II, most of the financing of auto- 
mobile purchases was done by four 
large finance companies—G.M.A.C., 
CLT., C.C.C. and U.C.C. Through 
arrangements with automobile deal- 
ers, these companies discounted the 
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conditional sales contracts and note 
of automobile purchasers at varying 
rates of discount from 6% up. In- 
cluded in the sale agreement was 
the premium for fire, theft and col- 
lision so that the cost of insuring 
the automobile was spread in 
monthly payments along with the 
automobile payments. The insur- 
ance, of course, was written in a 
company owned or controlled by 
the finance company or with a com- 
pany with whom the finance com- 
pany had a working arrangement. 


A New Factor 


Most automobile financing was 
then done on what was known in 
the trade as the “recourse plan.” 
Under this form, the dealer guaran- 
teed payment of the note or contract 
and received, in return, a “reserve” 
which was a certain part of the fi- 
nance charge. 

But we are concerned with the 
insurance. Under the plan I have 
just described, the financing and 
insurance were sold as a_ unit 
and you remember only too well 
that you had little opportunity to 
write fire, theft and collision cover- 
ages on new cars that were financed. 
That was all taken care of before 
you even knew your client was go- 
ing to buy a new car. 

Just prior to the present war, a 
new factor was injected into the 
picture. That factor was our com- 
mercial banks who suddenly realized 
that there was profit in consumer 
credit paper. 

Now the banks offered a slightly 
different plan, known as “non-re- 
course.” Under it, the automobile 
dealer did not obligate himself by 
endorsing the customer’s note. The 
bank assumed liability for collec- 
tions and repossessions and so, of 
course, set up no dealer reserve. 






Vice 
Compa 
x*k 


Banks, for the most part, offered 
this service to their customers. Thus, 
there came into being, two ways 
to finance an automobile: one, 
through the finance companies; the 
other, through the local bank at 
usually a lower rate of discount. 

Then came Pearl Harbor. The 
manufacture of automobiles ceased. 
Credit regulations were imposed by 
government. Borrowers paid off 
their obligations to finance compa- 
nies and banks so that today most of 
the automobiles on our streets and 
highways are free of liens. Auto- 
mobile finance paper in the port- 
folios of banks and finance compa- 
nies dwindled to new lows. But 
during this quiescent period, three 
events of major importance have 
taken place. 


1. Certain of the finance compa- 
nies organized or acquired 
casualty insurance companies 
in addition to their fire insur- 
ance companies. 

2. A number of states permitted 
the licensing of automobile 
dealers as insurance agents. 

3. Financial responsibility laws 
were enacted by a number of 
our states. 


What do these events mean to 
you? Well, if you didn’t have much 
of a chance to write fire, theft and 
collision coverages on new auto- 
mobiles in years past, what chance 
do you think you will have to write 
bodily injury, property damage and 
the property coverages in the future, 
when the automobile dealer, licensed 
as an insurance agent, is out seeking 
the business. With the automobile 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Auto Financing—Continued 

dealer equipped to finance and in- 
sure the new postwar cars both for 
property and liability coverages, 
where will your customers go? 
From that angle, the picture doesn’t 
look too inspiring does it? 

Up to this point, though, we have 
reckoned without one powerful fac- 
tor—public preference. Experience 
has shown that buyers of automo- 
biles not only like to buy locally, but 
they prefer to finance locally. They 
like to pay their installments in per- 
son, without the necessity of buying 
drafts and money orders to send to 
some distant finance company. They 
like to have their claim losses ad- 
justed promptly with the help of 
someone whom they know is looking 
out for their interests. They don’t 
like to deal with an impersonal fi- 
nance company located miles away. 
That brings us to our plan. 





FIDELITY AND 
SURETY MANAGER 


A casualty company who is entered 
in all states is planning on entering 
the Fidelity and Surety field. They 
prefer a man who has had home office 
experience in this line to set up and 
manage a department. Personnel 
policy, opportunity and salary are 
excellent. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


Insurance Personne! Exclusively 
166 West Jackson Blvd. HAR. 9040 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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Go to the banks in your commu- 
nity and tell them that you want to 
work out a two-way plan, a co-op- 
erative plan, whereby they (the 
banks) will finance your clients’ au- 
tomobile purchases. You will, of 
course, provide the insurance pro- 
tection, all of the insurance protec- 
tion, which will become part of the 
transaction. 

Tell your banks: 

1. That because of your many 
contacts, you can act as a 
“bank salesman”; that you are 
in a position to convert a large 
number of automobile buyers 
to the use of local bank service. 

Tell your banks : 

2. That you can provide them 
with the assistance they need. 
Delivery of the draft in pay- 
ment for the car to the dealer, 
proper recording of the lien on 
the title application as well as 
the verification of the motor 
and serial numbers, are several 
of the important services you 
can render. 

Tell your banks: 

3. That through you, the pur- 
chaser and the bank can be sure 
of adequate insurance protec- 
tion, with the interest of each 
properly taken care of in the 
policy. 

Tell your banks: 

4. That your 


“on the job” claim 


service is of sane importance 


































































¥ be paying our profits to Hartford 





to the car buying public. For 

years, automobile buyers haye 

been at the mercy of finance 

company adjustors. They will 

like your “on the job” fair 

claim treatment. 
Tell your banks: 

5. With your many contacts, you 
can win friends and influence 
people for them on dozens of 
other consumer items, your 
policyholders will be buying 
and financing in the postwar 
era. 

Banks have been doing a great 

deal of postwar planning of their 
own. Certain large metropolitan 
banks have been counselling their 
correspondents on the mechanics of 
automobile financing. Members of 
the American Bankers Association 
have been provided with manuals 
for their use in consumer financing, 
Your community banks are probably 
well along in developing plans of 
their own and they will welcome 
your story of how you can work to 
gether in this endeavor. You may 
even want to consider organizing all 
the agents in your community to 
work with your banks as a unit im 
order to provide greater coverage 
and more force to the plan. 
But, as I indicated to you in the 
beginning, this business will not 
come to you just because you are 
an insurance agent. No amount of 
shrewd planning is going to bring 
this business to you on a silver 
platter. If you are going to write 
automobile insurance in the future, 
you are going to have to justify your 
place in the sun and it is going to 
take work to do it. 


From an address before the Nationa 
Association of Mutual Insurance Agents 


HAZARDS OF 
SELF-INSURANCE 


HE Ringling Circus recentl) 
entered winter quarters in Florid 
carrying the biggest mortgage i 
circus history, according ¢ 
Roland Butler, public relations cout- 
sel, who is quoted as saying, “Wel 


Connecticut, for the next fifteen 
years.” Under Connecticut law tht 
circus must pay $15,000 to the fami; 
lies of each of the 168 persons killet 
and so far more than one hundre} 
suits have been filed against thi 
circus. 
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“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs’ 
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against Employee Dishonesty 
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look at the pages of history—the ones ican business men. 
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recenth® 4. ): . ; 
‘W dealing with past postwar years. Under this program you are com- 


Florida 
page it The record shows that those are tur- _— sharp increase in employee dishonesty. _ pletely safeguarded from losses due to 
ling t0§bulent years. Years when people strug- The Maryland Casualty Company be- _— dishonesty of any employee, no matter 
ns cout 
, “Well ' ; 
artfords ‘eit place in the world. Years when this problem now—today. sound, sensible, economical protection 

fifteet{ people are again uprooted, personal in- And today, with its program for post- to have—and you can have it mow. Ask 
law the 


ci Lille shows that during such years there isa _ esty, The Maryland provides the answer | Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
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The Fire Insurance Industry has added 
immeasurably to the safety of American 
homes as sponsors of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. For 50 years these labora- 
tory experts have been “Stating The Facts” 
after making extensive experiments with 
electric wiring and various types of elec- 
trical household appliances, such as: ranges, 
heaters, lamps, washing-machines, vacuum 


cleaners, etc. 
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Safer tu the Home 


They have encouraged the installation 
of such equipment only under the provisions 
of the National Electrical Code, and have dis- 
couraged all amateur installations. 

. They have been instrumental in pre- 
wile inferior appliances from endangering 
human life and destroying homes; adding extra 
safety measures to appliances already in use; 
developing Emergency Alternative Products 


for wartime use. 


Their analyses of these conveniences have helped to make our homes, not only 
safer, but more easily run, and their tag of approval on electrical merchandise 


has come to mean something dependable wherever it is found. 
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United States Fire Insurance Co Organized 1824 
Organized 1822 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co Organized 1837 


The Allemannia Fire Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh Organized 1868 


The North River Insurance Co 
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Richmond Insurance Co 

Western Assurance Co., U. S. Branch 

British America Assurance Co., U.S. Branch . 
Southern Fire Insurance Co, Durham, N.C... 
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FIRE INSURANCE RATING 


rating the temptation exists to in- 

clude some subjects that recently 
have been receiving much attention. 
Rather, I limit this discussion to 
schedule fire insurance rating as it 
exists today, mentioning both points 
of strength and weakness and mak- 
ing some suggestions as the result 
perhaps of more years’ experience 
than | like to confess. 


|: DISCUSSING fire insurance 


Schedule Rating 


Many fire insurance risks do not 
warrant specific schedule rating. 
Either their value or their diver- 
gence from type is so small that the 
best interests of both property own- 
ers and insurance companies are 
served by the use of so-called flat or 
minimum rates. Private dwellings 
of ordinary construction are the best 
example of this class. Special con- 
ditions, however, in certain terri- 
tories sometimes warrant or re- 
quire special treatment. 

In the case of risks of sufficient 
size or divergence to warrant spe- 
cific schedule treatment it becomes 
necessary to prepare and apply some 
adequate and proper method of esti- 
mating or measuring the fire hazard. 


Simplicity 


Such a method we call a schedule. 
The schedule should attempt to re- 
cognize by suitable items all features 
of fire hazard or fire protection of 
sufficient importance to justify rec- 
ognition. The fewer such items, the 
greater the similarity in rates. If 
carried to an extreme, simplicity re- 


sults in too high rates on risks of 


low hazard or too low rates on risks 
of high hazard. If too many such 
items, the greater the divergency in 
rates resulting in burdensome, un- 
Necessary detail and complications 
and in too low rates on risks of low 
hazard or too high rates on risks of 
high hazard. Such items should, 
therefore, be confined to features of 
sufficient importance. 
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by HAROLD M. HESS, 
Manager, New York City Division, 
New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization 


Consideration should also be 
given to the size of the charges and 
credits of a schedule. In most cases, 
no statistics of losses to insurance 
or losses to premiums can be ob- 
tained to determine the amount of 
these charges and credits. Neither 
can the size be determined by the 
expense required to remove the de- 
fect or install the protection. The 


“More years experience than I like to 
confess.” 


schedule as a whole should be built 
upon the sound theory that it is a 
standard of measurement and all of 
its component parts should be re- 
lated to each other and the aggre- 
gate in same manner as each factor 
of hazard or protection is related to 
each other and the whole. 

The thought is often expressed 
that charges and credits should gen- 
erally be made sufficiently large to 
result in premium inducement to the 
insured to remove the defect or in- 
stall the protection device. If such 


is the case, both the property owner 
and the insurance company are for- 
tunate. If, however, the small effect 
upon the hazard or the large ex- 
pense of making the improvement 
does not result in premium induce- 
ment to the insured, it is not sound 
theory to increase the charge or 
credit until it does; otherwise again 
the risks without the improvements 
will be too high rated or the risks 
with the improvements too low 
rated. 


Flexibility 


In its detailed operations, a fire 
insurance schedule should produce 
a fair estimate or measurement of 
the fire hazard of the risk and 
should be capable of application in 
various territories and at various 
times so as to produce levels of rates 
which in the light of experience and 
in the judgment of regulatory au- 
thorities are justifiable. Various 
methods of attaining this object 
have been employed. One promi- 
nent method is by the use of con- 
stant percentage charges and credits 
for various items of hazard and pro- 
tection applied to varying base rates. 
Another pgominent method is by the 
application of percentage charges 
and credits, preferably credits, to 
the final rates produced by the 
schedule. I prefer any reasonable 
method which does not require the 
frequent publication and republica- 
tion of specific rates, which so often 
involve delay and expense sufficient 
to destroy much of the value of the 
changes which it is desired to put 
into effect. 

No such methods should preclude 
continuous modification of a live 
schedule made necessary by new de- 
velopments in business, industry or 
science affecting the fire hazard. 


Standards 


A necessary concomitant of an 
adequate schedule is an adequate set 
of standards covering building con- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Fire Rating—Continued 


struction, construction and installa- 
tion of devices and appliances in- 
volving hazards and the protection 
and prevention of hazards. Fortu- 
nately for schedule rating, generally 
acceptable standards have been rec- 
ommended by governmental agen- 
cies and industrial and insurance or- 


ganizations. Schedule recognition of 
serious departures from these stand- 
ards constitutes a major factor in 
practical fire prevention and ex- 
tinguishment by enabling the prop- 
erty owner to determine difference 
in premium cost. Individual prop- 
erty owners are usually content with 
rate differentials that can be justi- 
fied by differences in hazard. 











Keeping ahead by thinking ahead 





Sixty years ago Standard of 
Detroit entered the insurance 
business as an accident com- 
pany. Building on a solid 
foundation of integrity and 
fair dealing, the company has 
experienced a steady growth 
through, the years, enlarging its service and facilities until today 
it ranks as one of America’s oldest and largest casualty and 
bonding companies. 





By forward thinking, Standard has made the agent’s job easier— 
through prompt settlement of just claims, through up-to-the- 
minute coverages, through competent assistance in production, 
underwriting, safety engineering. 


A Standard field man can show you many excellent reasons why 
you should represent this alert organization—or write direct to 
the home office at Detroit 32, Michigan. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company 


SIXTY YEARS OF SERVICE AND SECURITY 
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Such standards should include the 
principal features of building con- 
struction, such as walls, floors, roof, 
floor openings, floor area, height, 
finish and protection from external 
exposure. They should also include 
important features of public fire 
protection, including water supplies, 
distribution system, Fire Depart- 
ment personnel and equipment and 
fire alarm system; also features of 
private fire protection, such as auto- 
matic sprinklers, standpipe and 
hose, chemical extinguishers, auto- 
matic fire alarm and watchman. 


Occupancy 


Occupancy constitutes a major 
factor in the measurement of fire 
hazard, both of the building and its 
contents. Most schedules attempt to 
recognize the extent to which the 
various classes of occupancy and 
contents contribute to fire inception, 
fire transmission and fire, water and 
smoke damage to the building and 
its contents. Such recognition usu- 
ally involves a reasonable classifica- 
tion of processing and the com- 
bustibility and susceptibility of the 
contents. Such classification as to 
combustibility and — susceptibility 
need not be elaborate. In my opin- 
ion five or six such classes of each 
based upon reasonable definitions 
are sufficient. 


Statistical Experience 


The use of statistical experience 
as a basis for schedule fire rating is 
quite a controversial subject. Opin- 
ion ranges all the way from the mak- 
ing of fire insurance rates by the 
use of elaborate statistics showing 
burning ratios of large numbers of 
classes with a minimum or negligible 
amount of schedule rating, to the 
other extreme of elaborate detailed 
schedule rating and no reliance upon 
classified statistics. Somewhere be- 
tween these two extremes lies the 
desirable mean. 

Any classification to be helpful in 
rate making should be based upon a 
reasonable grouping of similar risks 
and should cover a sufficiently large 
territory for a sufficiently long pe 
riod of time to afford an adequate 
average. Furthermore, I venture to 
suggest a closer tie between otf 

(Continued on page 76) 
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We Te that Giuds... 


For our fighting men, the symbol of the Red Cross 
is the symbol of the great tie that binds them to 
their loved ones at home. They know that it stands 
for an army of men and women mobilized in the 
name of humanity. 

This is what every soldier knows about the Red 
Cross: If he is out of touch with the folks back 
home, the Red Cross will reestablish the broken 
link. If he is wounded, field service men are there 
—no matter where he is—to make things easier. 
If he needs life-giving plasma it is ready 
because someone on the home front donated 
his or her blood. If he is a prisoner, the 


+ 


Red Cross gets a message through to his folks and 
sees that he receives Red Cross packages. 

The work of the Red Cross is endless—and 
that work depends on you. For without the never- 
failing help of countless thousands of civilians, 
often anonymous, the Red Cross could not carry 
on this great service of mercy. 

Give of your blood ... your money... your 
time. Do your part to make certain that the Red 
Cross can continue to be the tie that binds 
those who fight with those who watch and 
wait at home for the victorious return of 
America’s army of freedom. 


This is the ninth of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 


Back the Attack—with War Bonds BURGLARY, ROBBERY, FORGERY 
AND GLASS INSURANCE 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPAN 


of Maryland... Baltimore, Md. 


WITH WHICH 18 AFFILIATED THE AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMOR 
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REPOMT 


HIS is the Report of the Ad- 
T sisistraton of your National 

Association for the year which 
had elapsed since our meeting at 
Pittsburgh last October. It is pre- 
sented with a full consciousness of 
the importance of this year in the 
affairs of our association, of the 
great insurance business and of 
our country. It has been a year of 
trial for the insurance business. 

This time of trial and self-exam- 
ination has not been without its 
compensations. All units in the stock 
insurance business, and for that mat- 
ter in all insurance, have become 
alert and conscious, perhaps as never 
before, of their problems, of their 
services to industry and our country, 
and perhaps, also of past errors 
chiefly in the field of education 
and contact with the public, business 
and legislators. 

We have been faced with great 
problems and we have endeavored to 
answer those problems carefully, 
conservatively and realistically. It 
has been a year in which decisions 
have been called for. It has been 
important for us not to be stampeded 
into action or to take the wrong 
turning. Steps which may appear 
drastic at the time may in years to 
come prove moderate and timely. 


General Problems 


Weare an agents’ association. Let 
us remember that. We give every 
consideration to the welfare of the 
industry, but we are agents grouped 
together for the welfare of agents. 
Our membership represents every 
type of insurance agent from the 
small town or rural agent to the 
large agency organizations of the 
great cities. 

Notwithstanding the past accom- 
plishments of the National Associa- 
tion, I am one of those who believe 
that progress must never stop. In 
these uncertain times, we need the 
aid of all classes of insurance pro- 
ducers and particularly the affilia- 
tion and participation of more large 
agencies who are hesitant in throw- 
ing their substantial influence into 
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the councils and administrative work 
of the organization. If these large 
producers of insurance premiums 
could be persuaded actively to join 
in the moving objects of the asso- 
ciation, it would furnish a source of 
accelerated power that would make 
future progress much easier and 
much faster. I recommend to the 
incoming administration that steps 
be taken to bring about this larger 
and fuller cooperation. 

I have mentioned a drift adverse 
to all insurance as it is adverse to 
all business. A tendency toward ex- 
cessive socialization, towards col- 
lectivist forms, toward the favoring 
of cooperative organizations through 
tax advantages and government sub- 
sidy! We oppose those happenings. 
But we have been particularly con- 
cerned about one aspect which is 
the tendency to separate the agent 
from the assured. In the truest sense, 
the agent is the assured’s repre- 
sentative and counselor, as well as 
the representative of his companies. 
When, through the operations of a 
government bureau or encouraged 
by company management, he is sepa- 
rated from his assured and serves 
him as a third party for fee, a dan- 
gerous situation is created which 
tends to minimize the importance 
and necessity of the agent or pro- 
ducer and exposes the assured to risk 
of loss through insufficient contact. 
We deplore that situation and urge 
the maintenance of close relations 
between agent and the assured in- 
cluding the collection of the pre- 
miums. 

A major problem before the in- 
surance business these days, particu- 
larly the fire companies, but of 
major consequence to every aspect 
of insurance, have been the develop- 
ments resulting from the charges 
brought by the Department of Jus- 
tice against the South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association. 


TRATION 


by FRED A. MORETON, 


President, National Association 
of Insurance Agents 





>_——_ 


The 4 to 3 decision of the Su- 
preme Court in this matter which 
held that insurance is commerce, 
reversing a stand maintained in de- 
cisions extending back over a period 
of 75 years, is now the law of the 
land, and the insurance business is 
confronted with a condition and not 
a theory. 

The present position of your ad- 
ministration is that we endorse 
whole-heartedly the principle of 
state regulation and believe that 
legislation is necessary to provide an 
adequate working base for the in- 
surance business and continued reg- 
ulation by the states. But I wish to 
caution you that a new appraisal of 
the problem should be made by you 
since your resolution of one year 
ago, especially in view of the Su- 
preme Court decision of June 5, 
1944 


Work in Harmony 


We believe the sentiment of Con- 
gress is opposed to federal regulation 
of insurance and the creation of 
another bureau. We wish to work 
in harmony with the insurance com- 
missioners themselves and the com- 
pany groups, which have a vital 
and practical operating concern in 
the matter, and our efforts should 
be devoted to that end, being ever 
mindful of the public interest as well 
as of the agents’ stake in the insur- 
ance business. 

While I appreciate that the mem- 
bership generally is keenly conscious 
of the uncertainty of the agency 
system because of the confusion in 
the business brought about by the 
federal South-Eastern case in the 
United States Supreme Court, 

(Continued on the next page) 











Report of Administration—Continued 
nevertheless, I feel constrained to 
voice a warning of things to come. 
The insurance companies in a Peti- 
tion for Rehearing of the Supreme 
Court case put it this way: 
“The confusion as to the respec- 
tive scope of federal and state 
powers has already made itself 
evident. On June 28, 1944, the 


District Court of Idaho, Northern 
Division, in Ware v. Travelers In- 
surance Company, struck down the 
resident agent law of Idaho as re- 
pugnant to the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment and also as an undue burden 
on interstate commerce in the face 
of the decision in 1940 by this 
court in Osborn v. Ozlin, 310 U. S. 
53, holding a similar law of Vir- 





During the first World War, destruction 
of merchant shipping by German sub- 
marines had reached such appalling 
figures that Admiral W. S. Sims, form- 
ing the basic policy of our naval opera- 
tions, urged the Navy Department to 
adopt the Convoy system. 

At first a navy gun crew was placed 
on board each of several ships, and this, 
serving as partial protection, acted as 
a deterrent to the under-water craft. 
Later destroyers equipped with depth 
charges and other small vessels of speed 
and light draft were the best known 
means of defense, as they were able to 
force submarines to keep below the sur- 
face and thus restrict their operations. 

Admiral Sims was remarkable in the 
way he co-ordinated the activities of 
the United States Navy and the Royal 
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Comms. 


—Wold Wart 


leton & Cox 


INCORPORATED 





Navy. Alert, fearless and brilliant, the 
large American force under him over- 
seas, felt the inspiration of a true 
leader; and he instilled into all his 
famous phrase: “Cheer Up and Get 
Busy.” .s @s 


Appleton and Cox has been influential 
in the field of marine insurance under- 
writing not only because of its long 
years of service... but more signifi- 
cantly because it has adapted itself to 
the times by sponsoring forms of cov- 
erages which give more diversified 
protection. 

Appleton and Cox is meeting today’s 
unusual hazards successfully...its 
highly trained organization prepared to 
assist you in your dealings with ocean 
and inland marine risks. 























— 
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ginia to be constitutional.” 

There we have in a few words 
what may happen any where, any 
time, to the agency qualification and 
countersignature laws which have 
been brought about after many years 
of hard work by the agents, as meas- 
ures of protection for their liveli- 
hood. No challenge has confronted 
the organized agents of the United 
States quite so ominously as has this 
court decision. 


Educational Program 


I would like to say just a word 
concerning the National Association 
of Insurance Agents’ educational 
program. The first study course was 
sponsored in April, 1942. For the 
period from April, 1942 to August 
31, 1944, the total enrollment 
reached approximately ten thousand 
students, who are credited with hav- 
ing spent approximately 124,000 
hours in class room discussions. 
There were over 100 local study 
groups in 32 states—truly a re- 
markable record. 

The educational program is one 
of the most constructive and im- 
portant movements ever adopted by 
the National Association, and I urge 
every state and local board to ex- 
plore the opportunities provided by 
the program. 


Public Relations 


The will of the association has 
been expressed in the development 
step by step of a basic and funda- 
mental public relations program. 
Under the guidance of able counsel 
and daily conference with the public 
relations committee, its chairman 
and members, and your executive 
committee, a firm foundation for 
association public relations has been 
laid. It is built, not for a day, but 
for the years to come. 

We now have our own publicity 
directors, an executive assistant and 
a Washington office manager. 

Our counsel, Averell Broughton, 
has shown a full measure of devo- 
tion to a task of enormous propor- 
tions. At his own request, he retires 
increasingly into the background of 
our operations. The public relations 
job in the long run will be done 
within the states and within the 
cities and by the agents themselves. 
That is right and we cannot escape 
that responsibility. No one, in the 


last analysis, can do our job for us. 
(Continued on page 78) 
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How to Win Sales 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 





and Influence 
Prospects! 







Use U. S. F. & G.’s Personal Insurance Audit 


O doubt about it... U.S.F.& G.’s 
Personal Insurance Audit is a 
potent sales weapon. It builds sales 
and good will. . . it helps hold old 
clients . . . it gives you an oppor- 
tunity to make regular service calls 
... and it helps you gain a client’s 
entire line of coverage. Agents and 


brokers are enthusiastic about the 


completeness, the simplicity of the 
Personal Insurance Audit. 

Don’t neglect this all-important 
sales weapon. Its use, especially 
with home owners, will mark you 
as an insurance counselor rather 
than a salesman... and it will help 
you win your share of today’s tre- 


mendous insurance volume. Use it! 


U.S EK «&G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 





as you would your doctor or lawyer 














ORD WOOLTON, Minister of 

Reconstruction, has presented a 
government proposal to  Parlia- 
ment which provides social insurance 
for everyone in Britain. The program 
involves contributions to be deducted 
from wages of all persons whose 
income is more than £75 ($300) a 
year. The government will supple- 
ment these contributions to make 
available benefits generally smaller 
than those proposed by Sir William 
Beveridge, but substantially larger 
and more inclusive than those cur- 
rently being paid. The proposal has 
been generally enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the press but is certain 
to be modified at least in detail in 
the course of parliamentary debates. 


Chamber of Commerce Poll 


Following by a few days an- 
nouncement of the British Govern- 
ment’s proposal to Parliament which 
would provide social insurance for 
everyone in Britain, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States an- 
nounced adoption of a broad 21 point 
social security program and the 
American Public Health Associa- 
tion adopted a national program for 
medical care embodying the general 
principles of the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Social Security-Federal 
Health Insurance Bill now pending 
in the Senate. 

President Eric A. Johnston of the 
Chamber of Commerce in announc- 
ing the results of the nationwide 
referendum said, “. . . The refer- 
endum shows that Chambers of 
Commerce and Trade Associations 
across the land, representing hun- 
dreds of thousands of business men, 
believe in adequate social security. 
They want it modernized and ex- 
panded.” The tabulation, subject 
to final check, showed that the mem- 
bers would extend such insurance 
to employees of non-profit organi- 
zations, to federal, state and local 
government employees, to agricul- 
tural employees, and to “other em- 
ployees not now covered.” There 
remained a doubt, however, of the 
result of the vote on the specific 
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- overwhelming 


question of including domestic ser- 
vants. At the same time, however, 
the general voting showed that the 
majority believe 
“every effort should be made to 
encourage state and local govern- 
ments to assume the primary re- 
sponsibility for the social security 
program in order to keep the pro- 
gram close to the employer, the 
employees and the taxpayers. . 

The Senate Finance and House 
Ways and Means Committees should 
jointly appoint promptly a commit- 
tee of experts to review and study 
the problem of financing the old age 
and survivors’ insurance program. 
... The U. S. Employment Service, 
loaned by the states to the federal 
government at the request of the 
President during the war emergency, 
should be returned to the states as 
soon as possible. . . . The authority 
now exercised by the federal govern- 
ment over the system of Federal, 





INSURANCE FEDERATION 
MEETING 


UESDAY, November 28, has 

been selected by Mr. Gustave R. 
Michelsen, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Insurance 
Federation of N. Y., Inc., as the 
date for the Federation’s Annual 
Convention. The time for the meet- 
ing will be 10 A.M. and the big 
event of the one day’s proceedings 
will be the Annual Luncheon which 
will be held at the Hotel Astor in 
the Grand Ballroom at 12:30 sharp. 
Last year the attendance exceeded 
1100 and the indications are that 
this record attendance will be 
broken. 

Mr. Harold L. McKay, Chairman 
of the Convention Committee, an- 
nounces that he has secured as the 
principal speaker at the luncheon, 
the Honorable Raymond E. Bald- 
win, governor of the State of Con- 
necticut. Last year, Governor 
Saltonstall of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts was the principal 
speaker. 


State Unemployment Compensation 
should represent the maximum limit 
of federal authority in that field. ... 
Insofar as circumstances permit, the 
states should gradually lengthen the 
time during which unemployment 
benefits are payable (rather than 
increase the amount of benefits pay- 
able per week) to men without avail- 
able work. . . . The principle of ex- 
perience rating, under which an in- 
centive is furnished to reduce the job 
loss hazards, should be applied. . . . 
Employers who have not done so 
should explore the possibility of pro- 
viding for their employees some pro- 
tection against non-industrial or 
non-occupational disabilities and 
sickness. .. . There should be avoid- 
ance of a system of socialized medi- 
cine, under which all the medical 
personnel become government em- 
ployees and the free choice of doc- 
tor by the patient and of patient 
by the doctor is impaired.” 


Health Association Report 


The report adopted by the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association sets 
forth the following eight recom- 
mendations for the formulation of a 
policy of action. 

1. A national plan to provide com- 
prehensive hospital, medical, dental 
and nursing service for all. 

2. The plan to be financed through 
social insurance and general taxa- 
tion, or by taxation alone. 

3. Administration of the program 
to be made the responsibilty of a 
single agency. 

4. Provision for the construction, 
modernization and expansion of hos- 
pitals and related facilities. 

5. Activities of national, state and 
local agencies to be coordinated in 
a national program. 

6. Financial assistance for post- 
graduate education and encourage- 
ment to practice in rural areas. 

7. Financial and technical assist- 
ance for education and training of 
administrative personnel. 

8. Financial grants for basic lab- 
oratory and clinical research and 
for administrative studies. 
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IF DISASTER STRIKES— 


Reinsurance Lessens the Shock! 
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Who knows what danger lurks in the heart of a 
great refinery. Do your reinsurance treaties provide 
for the unexpected? Review your contracts today for 
costly flaws in coverage. Our experience and facilities 


are always at your disposal. 


Casualty, Fidelity & Surety THE ) ( ) \\ \ 
Reinsurance 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NINETY-NINE JOHN ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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An advertisement similar to this appears in NEWS WEEK, October 30 
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The spanning of the American continent by rail in . — 
1869 was a triumph of united action. Not one man, ton, be 
not one company, but many made this great engi- service 
Member Companies—Providing neering feat possible. pected 
practically every form of insurance except life most nd 
A , Today, the Great American Group of Insurance cedure 
Great American Companies follows the same principle of united insuffic; 
Great American Indemnity action in spanning the insurance field. Providing agency 
American Alliance practically every form of insurance except life, the t con 
American National member companies contribute their specialized ex- followi1 
‘ periences in the preparation of a unified program to do th 
County Fire of protection, soundly and economically geared to then do 
Detroit Fire & Marine the policyholder’s needs. ae 
° e wl div 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine You can secure the benefits of Great American pro- holder | 
North Carolina Home tection through one of our 16,000 conveniently 
Rochester American located agents—or your own broker. FOR N 
INSURE YOUR COUNTRY’S SAFETY—BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Where Are You Going, 


surance agent carries with it a 

great responsibility and a defi- 
nite obligation to those we serve. 
The first responsibility and obliga- 
tion is to those who pay us the 
premiums ; second, to the companies 
we represent. I say policyholders’ 
interest first, because the majority 
of them do not know much about 
insurance; hence, rely on us and 
look to us to protect their interests. 
From my experience, good com- 
panies want it that way. 

The agent today who does not 
read his trade journals and keep up 
with the rapid changes of coverage 
and rates, and study their applica- 
tion to policyholders will find he is 
on the way out. More than ever, 
our business requires knowledge of 
what can be done, and how to do it. 


Ti business of being an in- 


Grow and Expand 


In my insurance experience I have 

known a few very fine agencies 
where the management had no de- 
sire to grow or expand. They did 
a good business and were satisfied 
to have their office do just so much 
volume and no more. That condi- 
tion is unusual and exceptional, be- 
cause most of us, through necessity 
or choice, constantly strive to 
broaden the extent of our opera- 
tions in the way of service and in 
production. To my way of think- 
ing, the latter attitude is construc- 
tive and is for the welfare of the 
agency business. 
The best approach for building an 
agency is through selective solicita- 
tion, backed by personal service—a 
service beyond that commonly ex- 
pected. From my observation, the 
most common obstacle to this pro- 
cedure, in the average agency, is 
insufficient man or woman power, or 
agency help. 

I can tell you very definitely that 
following a plan to staff your office 
to do the business it should be doing, 
then doing it, pays good dividends 
—cash dividends to you and good 
will dividends from your policy- 
holder in return for better service. 
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by HUNTER BROWN, 


Pensacola, Florida 


The manpower problem during the 
war period prevents such a program 
at this time. However, with the re- 
turn of peace and the millions of 
men and women released from the 
services and war work, the agency 
forces of this country could profit- 
ably absorb more of these men and 
women than have ever worked in the 
agency business before, resulting, in 
my opinion, in a money profit to the 
agency and a better, more complete 
service to your policyholder. In 





Hunter Brown, newly elected vice presi- 
dent and chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents has long been active in National As- 
sociation affairs and is recognized as an 
inland marine authority. 


addition, insurance through its 
agency forces would be doing some- 
thing worth while in the post-war 
adjustment. 

The financial success of the pub- 
lic relations program of the National 
Association is now assured, and this 
is important—however, not suffi- 
cient for a successful background. 
The program must have more than 
financial support. We need the in- 
terest and active support of every 


Mr. Agent? 


member of the National Association 
if we are to have the proper influ- 
ence and recognition. 

How has it been possible for the 
insurance business to grow and pros- 
per all these years without conscious 
regard for public relations? As a 
matter of fact, there are two rea- 
sons: 

First, the very foundation on 
which insurance is built is trust, 
confidence, and fair dealing. It was 
right. in the beginning, and, except 
for a few rough spots, it has re- 
mained that way. 


Public Relations 


Second, we have had public rela- 
tions of the homemade variety for a 
long time, because every agent in 
every village, town and city, has 
been doing good public relations 
work among his own customers. 
This has added much to the stand- 
ing of insurance, and, with some 
exceptions of course, the agents have 
done a pretty good job, but this has 
not gone far enough and cannot go 
far enough by individual action 
alone, to accomplish what is needed 
today. However, being actively 
united, determined, and strong in a 
common public relations cause will 
make us go a long way in discover- 
ing the faults and weaknesses of our 
business. Then, continuing our pub- 
lic relations efforts, we must use 
these faults and weaknesses as step- 
ping stones to greater activity and 
efficiency in serving the insuring 
public. 

I believe, in addition to many 
other benefits, public relations will 
prove to be a bridge over a stream 
now dividing the agents on one side 
and the companies on the other. 
Through the use of this medium, 
agents, collectively, will have an 
additional opportunity to contact 
companies collectively, and thereby, 
through collaboration, may develop 
many improvements in agency and 
company procedure, both in the con- 
duct of our business and in under- 
writing. 


From an address before the Indiana Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. 
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AIR CARGO yesterday’s dream — 


today’s fact—tomorrow’s opportunity. 


In September 1941 the first com- 
mercial trans-atlantic air express 
shipment was flown from the United 
States to Portugal, it weighed 41% 
pounds. That was yesterday. 


Today fighting freight and commer- 
cial cargoes are flown by tons over 
the seven seas, desert sands and the 
“hump” of great mountain ranges. 


Yesterday it was pounds, today tons. 


Tomorrow, with global distances 


measured in hours and minutes in- 





stead of miles, every conceivable 
product from machinery to mangos 


will be shipped by air. 


Tomorrow is your opportunity as an 
insurance agent to participate in in- 
suring these shipments from your 


home town to their destinations. 


Today is the time to affiliate your 
agency with the services of the 
Marine Office of America in readi- 
ness to write Air Cargo Insurance. 


Write us for further information. 


MARINE OFFICE 


of AMERICA 


ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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INSURANCE 


E CREDIT men are all 
W ier of the vital part that 

proper insurance protection 
plays in support of credits. The best 
moral, financial, and sound operat- 
ing management is constantly men- 
aced by losses through catastrophies 
that are uncontrollable on its part. 
Fortunately, insurance and surety 
bonds are available to protect against 
the more probable losses. Fire, 
marine and casualty insurance is 
readily purchased by most manage- 
ment so that losses through the var- 
ious types of catastrophies for which 
they cover are entirely removed or 
substantially minimized. 


Extent of Coverage 


Insurance against dishonesty by 
employees, commonly termed Fidel- 
ity Insurance, is not as generally 
purchased as the other insurance 
coverages by the average business 
concern. No sound reason for draw- 
ing this distinction is apparent. Our 
public officials are required by stat- 
ute to post bond before they can 
take office. State and Federal bank- 
ing departments and other supervis- 
ing units require banks, building and 
loan associations, and credit unions 
to carry adequate coverage against 
dishonesty losses under blanket 
bonds. Experience has shown the 
need for protection. In the face of 
insurance company investigation and 
diligence through audit and other- 
wise, severe defalcations by employ- 
ees are continually brought to light. 
Losses through dishonesty are 
credited with being as great as losses 
by fire. While the latter is, by and 
large, covered by insurance, it is 
estimated that little more than 10% 
of commercial houses carry protec- 
tion against dishonesty. 


Importance of Losses 


Instances, where unexpected dis- 
honesty losses have jeopardized or 
ruined the financial well-being of an 
entire business structure, are numer- 
ous. Illustrative is the case of the 
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DISHONESTY 


George W. Hormel Packing Com- 
pany of Austin, Minnesota. In July, 
1921, a series of defalcations by the 
comptroller amounting to a total of 
$1,187,000 was uncovered. As a re- 
sult, the Company was worth $14,- 
000 less than nothing. There was 
no fidelity bond although a blanket 
fidelity bond in an amount of one 
million dollars could have been pur- 
chased for something in the neigh- 
borhood of $20,000.* Fortunately, 
under the guiding genius of Mr. 
Hormel with the patience of his 
creditors, the firm was able to sur- 
vive. Such a result does not usually 
follow a large dishonesty loss that 
is not covered by dishonesty insur- 
ance. Incidentally, the comptroller 
was a Sunday School teacher and 
possessed a personality whose pro- 
pensities as an embezzeler would 
hardly have been suspected. 


Examples of Losses 


Examples of fidelity losses from 
the files of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York are as fol- 
lows: 


Case No. 1— 

A woman cashier and bookkeeper 
of a large real estate firm in New 
York City had been employed for 
10 years and was bonded for $2,000. 
She was delegated with the collec- 
tion of rents on various apartment 
houses owned by the assured. She 
started stealing and through the 
pyramiding of the shortages from 
month to month, when finally dis- 
covered, had caused a loss to her 


employer of over $20,000. 


Case No. 2— 

The manager and bookkeeper of 
a gratuity fund, through the em- 
bezzlement of membership fees and 
income from mortgages, caused a 


by GEORGE W. PATTERSON, 
Manager of Credit Department, 
American Cyanamid Company 


x * * 


loss of $60,000. The manager was 
bonded for $5,000. The bookkeeper 
for $3,000. 


Case No. 3— 

The secretary-treasurer of a large 
coal company who had been em- 
ployed for over 23 years embezzled 
over $50,000. The firm did not have 
him bonded during the greater part 
of the 23 years. When he was finally 
bonded, it was for the small amount 
of $2,000. 

These are just a few of the thou- 
sands of losses taking place today 
through the dishonesty of employees. 
While some form of Fidelity Insur- 
ance was carried in these instances, 
the vast majority of cases are with- 
out any coverage whatsoever. 


Extension of Credit 


Before extending credit our in- 
vestigation of management and its 
component individuals is thorough. 
But, to what avail is this unless the 
employee personnel who handle the 
funds, books, and merchandise are 
equally investigated. The require- 
ment that a blanket fidelity bond in 
an adequate amount, covering all 
employees be carried with a substan- 
tial insurance company that has an 
investigating division will cover this 
contingency. Fidelity insurance 
serves as a personnel manager 
through the investigation of employ- 
ees. However, it goes beyond the 
personnel manager in paying losses 
up to the bond amount when they 
occur in spite of the investigation. 
Employee turnover due to present 
War conditions increases consider- 
ably the necessity for this insurance. 
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BURGLARY RATES UNDER 
STUDY IN NEW YORK 


URGLARY insurance rates in 

New York State are under study 
by the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters and Mu- 
tual Casualty Insurance Rating 
Bureau, and it is probable that new 
filings providing rate reductions 
varying by classification will shortly 
be made with the New York In- 
surance Department. By precedent, 
reductions in any class will be held 
to a maximum of 25%. Commercial 
burglary, theft and robbery classi- 
fications will be affected sharply. 
Residence rates, in view of the re- 
cent broadening of the residence 
form to cover outside theft losses 
without extra premium, probably 
will be unchanged. Underwriters re- 
port that residence policy claims 
have about doubled in frequency 
(but not in severity) since the extra 
coverage was granted, taking up the 
redundancy which had developed in 
the residence rate level. The pro- 
portionately large volume of resi- 
dence premiums will restrict the ag- 
gregate rate reduction to much less 
than the 25% maximum. Only 
Louisiana and New York State 
closely regulate burglary rate-mak- 
ing. Nationally, casualty premium 
levels may be expected to remain 
stable until relief is had from the 
Supreme Court “commerce” deci- 
sion. Casualty insurance, with its 
multiplicity of lines and fluctuating 
loss experience, has an urgent inter- 
est in the early return to national 
cooperative rate making. 


ACCIDENT AUTO 
SCRAPPAGE 


—- hundred forty-four thou- 
sand automobiles—almost a quar- 
ter of « million—were lost to the 
nation ‘uring 1943 because they 
had to be scrapped following traffic 
accidents, according to Henry K. 
Evans, traffic engineer of the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau. One 
in every thirty cars involved in re- 
ported traffic accidents had to be 
scrapped, representing one-sixth of 
the total number of automobiles 
scrapped during 1943. The serious- 
ness of the accident loss is empha- 
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sized by the fact that the accidentally 
destroyed cars were relatively new, 
whereas those scrapped because of 
breakdowns and over age were 
largely vehicles which had lived on 
“borrowed time” until they were 
overdue at the boneyard. 

While the scrappage of auto- 
mobiles from all causes has been 
considerably reduced from pre-war 
levels during our three years of war, 
the total lost since Pearl Harbor is 
still considerable—around four mil- 
lion, two million less than total 
scrappage during the three years 
prior to our entry into war. 
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W. RAY THOMAS 
The new president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents established his 
own agency in 1932 in Pittsburgh and shortly 
afterward purchased control of one of the 
oldest insurance agencies in the city, Logne 
Brothers and Company, Inc. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


T ITS annual meeting in New 

York City the board of trustees 
of the American Institute for Prop- 
erty and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc., elected Mr. L. G. Purmort as 
president and Mr. Arthur Goerlich 
as secretary. Mr. Purmort is presi- 
dent of The Central Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Insurance Company and has 
been the secretary of The American 
Institute. He succeeds Mr. John A. 
North, vice president of The Phoe- 
nix Insurance Company, who has 
served as president of the Institute 





for the past two years. Mr. Goerlich 
is educational director of The In- 
surance Society of New York and 
has been on the American Institute's 
executive committee. 

The board also elected Mr, 
Thomas W. Sweeney to serve asa 
trustee of the Institute to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Mr. 
Julian Lucas. Mr. Sweeney is vice 
president of H. Mosenthal & Son 
and is a director of The Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of New York. 
He is a past president of both the 
Insurance Federation of New York 
and the New York State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 


INSURANCE WOMEN 
ACTIVE 


Maryland Club 


HE Insurance Women of Mary- 

land held their first meeting of 
the season in September, and it was 
devoted entirely to the transaction 
of business. Various committees re- 
ported on their plans for the season 
and on the many services rendered 
by the club at the OPA and USO, 
and in connection with Red Cross 
work and the sale of war bonds. 
The Maryland Club has completed 
fifty-six hours of the 100-hour 
NAIA educational program. On 
October 3, they began a class on 
Burglary and Glass Insurance, with 
Messrs. J. H. Dittman and R. 
Glover Bauer, of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company, as 
lecturers. 


Syracuse Club 


The first fall meeting of the Syra- 
cuse Insurance Women’s Associa- 
tion took place in September. Miss 
Marguerite Fitzpatrick, the associa- 
tion’s new president, presided. Many 
important matters were discussed 
and voted upon by the membership 
and committee chairmen announced 
their plans for forthcoming activi: 
ties. The 194445 educational 
classes were resumed October 6. In 
land Marine is the first course with 
Mr. Robert Parke of the Potomat 
Insurance Company the first discus 
sion leader. Miss Marion Quigley 
is chairman of the Educational Pro- 
gram. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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WANTA BUY A BOOK? 


..o WITH HALF THE PAGES MISSING? 


That wouldn't make much sense. You'd soon 
find out that your purchase wasn't complete, 
and you'd return it. 


In insurance this very thing is done every day. 
Agents sell, and clients pay for, insurance 
that's incomplete: fire insurance without 
Extended Coverage. 


Certainly there are reasons why this practice 
persists. But the insured doesn't care about 
the reasons when he has a loss that isn't 
covered. 


In the book business nobody could get away 
with selling half a book, because the omission 
would be immediately obvious. In insurance 


the omission frequently isn't known until 
there's a loss—and then it's too late. 


Of course you can't MAKE people buy com- 
plete insurance. But to protect your agency's 
goodwill, and to prevent clients’ anger being 
visited on YOUR head when an uninsured 
loss comes, you can make sure all your clients 
know about Extended Coverage. To help its 
agents do this, the Security 
companies are offering a com- 
plete campaign on Extended 
Coverage: a poster, a blotter, 
a newspaper advertisement, a folder, and a 
suggested letter. 
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Security Insurance Companies 





Security Insurance Company of New Haven 
East & West Insurance Company of New Haven 
New Haven Underwriters 
Connecticut Indemnity Company 
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New products, new materials, 
new methods, as sweeping as 
those that came with the war, 
will depend upon our bank- 
ing institutions for realization 
tomorrow. It took money to 
make weapons and peacetime 
jobs will require financing too. 

Industry, as usual, looks to 
the financial institutions of 
the country to be ready on 
V-Day for speedy assistance 
in putting today’s drawing 
board plans into operation. 
Clear-headed planning by 
financiers as well as engineers 
will be needed for smooth 
conversion to peacetime pro- 
duction. 

In giving security to the 
leaders of this famous lifeline 
of American Industry through 
the broad protection of our 
blanket bonds and other types 
of coverage, we are continu- 
ously “Serving the Leaders.” 
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qe" 5» STATE SUPERVISION 


What Can Be Done to Improve State Regulation 
to Minimize the Need for Federal Regulation. 


South-Eastern case, Mr. Justice 

Jackson uttered these prophetic 
words : 

“T have little doubt that if the 
present trend continues federal reg- 
ulation will eventually supersede 
that of the states.” 

What “present trend” did he refer 
to? Since Congress has repeatedly 
failed to adopt proposals for the fed- 
eral regulation of insurance, the 
“present trend” must be the general 
trend, the trend toward centraliza- 
tion of power in the federal govern- 
ment over subject-matters previ- 
ously left to state regulation. This 
trend goes on because of the demand 
for uniform, comprehensive and ef- 
fective regulation of certain kinds 
of interstate activities, demands 
which state regulations have been 
unable to satisfy. Many states of the 
union still do not have the resources 
of money and personnel to do an 
efficient job of regulating the more 
complex forms of interstate com- 
merce. Those who believe that the 
continuance of an important sphere 
of state autonomy is essential to the 
maintenance of our federal system 
of government, who believe that the 
government of a population of a 
hundred and thirty-five million with 
striking geographical, economic and 
cultural diversities calls for some 
degree of compartmentalization in 
which local interests may find ex- 
pression, and who believe that gov- 
emmment by remote control is less 
likely to attain the ends of govern- 
ment based on the consent of the 
governed—those who believe these 
things will strive to resist the “pres- 
ent trend” toward centralization of 
Political power. Yet they cannot, I 
believe, successfully resist the trend 
by taking the inconsistent position 
that the centralization of economic 
power should be untrammeled. I 
Suspect that many of those who now 
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by EDWIN W. PATTERSON 


Professor of Law, Columbia University 
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oppose federal regulation of insur- 
ance do so chiefly because they fear 
that it will be more efficient and 
thorough than state regulation. Like 
the frogs in Aesop’s fable, they 
would have a log as king rather than 
a stork. Those who believe the 
maintenance of our federal system 
has political and social values worthy 
to compete with the values of effi- 
ciency, uniformity and equality un- 
derlying the present trend toward 
centralized control, should strive to 
make state supervision of insurance 
preserve these latter values better 
than it now does. Time and again 
in the history of government it has 
been shown that you cannot block a 
positive trend with mere negation. 


Improve State Supervision 


I propose to examine some of the 
ways in which state supervision of 
insurance, as it stands at present, 
may be improved to minimize its 
disadvantages as compared with pro- 
posals for federal control. In offer- 
ing these suggestions I do not pre- 
sent an indictment of the present 
régime. On the whole I believe it is 
fulfilling reasonably well its primary 
purpose to protect the policyholder 
and those who claim through him. 
The life insurance business, for in- 
stance, weathered the storm of the 
thirties with a remarkably small per- 
centage of losses to policyholders 
and their beneficiaries. The fire in- 
surance companies had a scarcely 
less impressive record of solvency. 
Insofar as these results were 
brought about or made possible by 
governmental regulation,—I do not 
overlook the importance of good 
company management—they may be 
ascribed in large measure to the high 


standards and efficient administra- 
tion of about a dozen of the larger 
state insurance departments, and to 
the influence of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. 
One striking advantage of state su- 
pervision as it has heretofore existed 
was that an insurance company 
which wanted to do a country-wide 
business was compelled, in order to 
obtain a license to do busiriess in 
the more populous states, to conform 
its investments and many other prac- 
tices to the fiighest standard set by 
any of those states. I doubt if 
Congressional legislation, emerging 
from the mill of countless local pres- 
sure groups, would set as high stand- 
ards for country-wide operation. 
Quite conceivably Congress, in order 
to avoid putting out of business 
existing companies now operating in 
states X, Y and Z, would have to 
lower the standards of protection 
now provided by state legislation to 
the inhabitants of states A, B and C. 
The same query may be made as to 
the qualifications of agents and 
brokers on a country-wide basis. On 
the other hand, if Congressional 
legislation were to continue local 
diversities in its standards of regu- 
lation, it would sacrifice one of its 
principal advantages as compared 
with state supervision. 


Diversities in State Regulation 


To the home office managers of 
an interstate insurer the diversities 
in state regulation are often shocking 
and painful. Let me remind them 
that the maintenance of local differ- 
ences is one of the objectives of 
preserving state autonomy. Take, 
for instance, the Missouri suicide 
statute, which is, I suppose, a thorn 
in the flesh to every life insurance 
company doing business in that state. 
The fact that the Missouri legisla- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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State Supervision—Continued 


ture has long refused to repeal or 
modify that statute is as good evi- 
dence as we can have, under our sys- 
tem of government, that a majority 
of the people of Missouri deem this 
a just rule for the settlement of life 
insurance claims. If this rule adds 
substantially to the cost of insuring 
Missourians, they might justly be 
asked to pay an additional premium. 
Differences between state laws with 
respect to the terms and construction 
of the contract can be accommodated 
within the framework of an inter- 
state insurer by making local adjust- 
ments. Even so, it would be prudent 
for state legislatures and insurance 
commissioners, now confronted for 
the first time with the potential 
threat of Federal regulation, to re- 
examine their peculiar rules and ask 
if the ‘gain to local policyholders is 
worth the inconvenience to the in- 
terstate insurance business and the 
inequality—as compared with the 
benefits which policyholders of the 
same company in other states receive 
—which those peculiar rules cause. 
Moreover, the equalizing process 





should work both ways. For in- 
stance, the officials of states now per- 
mitting the use of the older forms 
of standard fire insurance policies 
might well ask themselves if the 
policyholders of those states are get- 
ting a fair break as compared with 
the policyholders of other states that 
have prescribed the 1943 New York 
Standard Fire Insurance Policy. 
The road to the removal of inequali- 
ties and divergencies in state legis- 
lation is not a one-way street. 


Differences in Standards 


Another class of differences in 
state legislation relates to the finan- 
cial structure and accounting prac- 
tices of insurance companies. Inso- 
far as the standards of State A are 
compatible with those of State B, 
the net effect, as I have said, is to 
make a company which does busi- 
ness in both states comply with the 
higher standard. Thus if State A 
permits a certain proportion of com- 
mon stock investments but dbes not 
require such investments, a company 
licensed in that state can also be 
licensed in State B, which permits 





a lesser proportion of investments 
in common stocks, by complying 
with State B’s requirements. Thus 
most state insurance laws do not re. 
quire factually incompatible results, 
If there be any cases in which the 
law of State A requires an interstate 
insurance company to do what is 
unqualifiedly forbidden by the law 
of State B, and the insurer is other- 
wise qualified to do business in both 
states, these cases need prompt re- 
examination and revision to see that 
they do not unduly impair the na- 
tional interest in interstate com- 
merce. 

For the future of state insurance 
supervision, improvement in admin- 
istration is no less important than 
improvement of legislation. I want 
to discuss briefly three aspects of 
state administration: Administrative 
discretion, administrative procedure, 
and administrative regulations. 


Administrative Discretion 


By “administrative discretion,” in 
respect to state supervision of insur- 
ance, I mean two distinct things: 
First, the power of the insurance 
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commissioner to make findings of 
fact which will be conclusive upon 
judicial review; and second, the 
power of the insurance commis- 
sioner to choose from among two 
or more means of effectuating the 
legislative policy. In both of these 
respects most state insurance com- 
missioners have less discretionary 
power than is granted to most fed- 
eral administrative agencies in 
Washington, and hence less, I should 
suppose, than will likely be granted 
to the Federal Insurance Commis- 
sioner, if such an office be estab- 
lished by Congress. The survival of 
state supervision will depend in part, 
I submit, upon making some en- 
largement of its administrative pow- 
ers. 

A survey of the reported decisions 
since 1927 in which a court reviewed 
the action of an insurance commis- 
sioner shows only three cases in 
which the findings of fact of the 
commissioner were upheld on the 
ground that they were supported by 
competent evidence. One of these 
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involved the revocation of an agent’s 
license in Kansas, and two involved 
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rating orders, in Virginia and Okla- 
homa. As far as I know no state 
insurance law requires the commis- 
sioner to make findings of fact in 
support of his official decisions. In 
New York, the statute requires the 
person in charge of a hearing to re- 
port his findings of fact to the super- 
intendent of insurance, and an inter- 
mediate appellate court has set aside 
a revocation of broker’s license be- 
cause of the insufficiency of the 
Superintendent’s finding of fact. 
State insurance laws are thus de- 
ficient in administrative technique, 
as compared with such federal laws 
as the Communications Act of 1934, 
the Interstate Commerce Act, the 
National Labor Relations Act and 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act. “Findings of fact” serve 
three useful purposes: “a publicity 
safeguard against arbitrary action, 
a check within the [administrative] 
agency itself, and a basis of judicial 
review.” The power to make find- 
ings of fact that will be conclusive 
on judicial review if supported by 
competent evidence, would make the 
state insurance commissioner more 


like an adjudicative official and less 
like a policeman or a prosecuting 
attorney. 


Power of Choice 


The power to choose between two 
or more means of carrying out a 
legislative policy, or to approve sev- 
eral of them, is likewise rarely con- 
ferred on state insurance commis- 
sioners. In the recent reported cases 
I have come across only two in 
which this kind of choice was up- 
held by the court; both related to 
classifications of risks in connection 
with rate-making. However, state 
insurance legislation contains other 
examples. One is the power, some- 
times given the commissioner in 
statutes requiring certain standard 
policy provisions set forth in the 
statute, to approve any provisions 
which in his opinion “are more 
favorable to policyholders.” Statutes 
of this sort, by giving the state in- 
surance official the power to accept 
alternatives, tend to minimize the in- 
convenience to interstate insurers of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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State Supervision—Continued 


using a separate set of policy forms 
for each state, and thus reduce the 
burden of state insurance super- 
vision upon interstate commerce. A 
similar power of choice is given 
whenever the law states in vague 
language the standard which the 
commissioner is to apply. These 
vague standards have sometimes 
been held invalid by the courts as 
unwarranted delegations of legisla- 
tive power, and sometimes held 
valid. Thus in Oklahoma the power 
of the State Insurance Board to re- 
voke an agent’s license for “other 
bad practices” was denied, though in 
Tennessee “for good cause shown” 
was deemed sufficient and in West 
Virginia enforcement by the Com- 
missioner of a statute which made 
the test, “any illegal, improper or 
unjust method of business,” was up- 
held. These extremely vacuous 
specimens of legislative intention are 
not to be taken as models. I merely 
wish to point out that the diversity 
and conflict between state insurance 
laws arises in part from the fact that 
they are formulated in rigid terms 
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without sufficient regard for the ex- 
ercise of administrative discretion. 

To confer greater administrative 
discretion on state insurance depart- 
ments would require more time and 
energy of the official personnel and 
would call for a high order of abil- 
ity. If the governors and state legis- 
latures want to maintain state auton- 
omy in this field, they will need to 
appoint insurance commissioners, 
deputies and examiners who are well 
qualified by ability and training. 
Continuity and stability in the sub- 
ordinate positions in insurance de- 
partments are especially important. 
While the head of the department is 
not likely to be wholly immunized 
from the political patronage system, 
he should be a man of first-rate abil- 
ity and judgment, qualified to make 
the proper adjustment of local and 
national interests which the new 
constitutional doctrine will increas- 
ingly call for. 


Administrative Procedure 
Along with broader administra- 


tive discretion should go improve- 
ments in procedural safeguards. 








Most state insurance laws are ap- 
parently framed on the theory that 
the law administers itself. Only one 
state, New York, has given distinct 
recognition to the administrative and 
procedural provisions of its insur- 
ance department. Except as to rat- 
ing orders and as to the revocation 
or suspension of agents’ and brok- 
ers’ licenses, provisions requiring 
that the insurance commissioner give 
notice and hearing before making an 
administrative decision are rather 
uncommon. In several fairly recent 
cases involving the making or ap- 
proval of rates, and in one case in- 
volving the revocation of an agent's 
license, the action of the insurance 
commissioner was set aside by the 
court because of deficiencies in ad- 
ministrative procedure. While such 
errors cannot be wholly eliminated, 
they can be reduced by legislation 
which frankly recognizes that the in- 
surance commissioner makes de- 
cisions having important legal and 
factual consequences, and which 
therefore places adequate procedural 
limitations on the making of such 
decisions. 


WORD PICTURES 


Certain combinations of words give us clear mental pic- 
tures. For instance, to a progressive agent, "a good 
agency company" visualizes one that offers all lines of fire, 
casualty, surety, inland marine, accident and health, avia- 
tion; a broad agency contract and close cooperation from 


the home office. 


If you are the progressive agent—the Western Insurance 
Companies are the answer to your mental picture. Why 
not write for the complete story? 





RAY 8. DUBOC, Pres. 


The Western Fire Insurance Company 
The Western Casualty and Surety Company 


HOME OFFICE, FORT SCOTT, KANSAS 


£. C. GORDON, Secy.-Trea 
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AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. Est. 1846 


Assets $42,114,821.68 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. Est. 1853 


Assets $116,972, 141.67 


FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INS. CO. Est. 1910 


Assets $93,698,605.81 


FIRE wore yy OF PHILADELPHIA. Est. 1817 


Assets $27,542,140.8 


GLENS FALLS INSURANCE CO. Est. 1849 


Assets $28,105,953.64 


GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. Est. 1872 


Assets $57,661,510.43 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


SOUND AMERICAN INSURANCE COVERAGE for 
CAPITAL and PROPERTY in FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











Assets $22,794,911.73 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Total Assets of Member Companies—$878,479,783.91 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. Est. 1819 
Assets $147,098,084.87 


HOME INSURANCE CO. Est. 1853 
Assets $132,106,900.82 


PHOENIX INSURANCE CO. Est. 1854 
Assets $70,610,298.67 


ST. PAUL FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. Est. 1865 
Assets $56,427,693.58 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INS. CO. Est. 1849 
Assets $41,112,314.53 


UNITED STATES FIRE INS. CO. Est. 1824 
Assets $42,234,405.67 


WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE CO. Est. 1837 


ORGANIZED 1918 








We can find several reasons why 
state insurance legislation has failed 
to provide adequate procedural safe- 
guards. One is historical ; the office 
of insurance commissioner developed 
gradually from a tax-collecting and 
record-keeping bureau into an ad- 
judicative and regulatory agency. 
Another is the informality which 
still prevails in the work of the de- 
partment. Many important questions 
are raised first at an informal con- 
ference, and only gradually reach 
the stage where a firm legal decision 
is called for. As to matters of in- 
vestments, accounting and _rate- 
fixing, most or all of the evidence 
is documentary. The commissioner 
is likely to make up his mind before 
the argument reaches the formal 
hearing stage. This informality of 
procedure is one of the merits of 
state regulation, and should be pre- 
served. Many questions can be 
settled by talking across the desk. 
Yet the statutory requirements of 
notice and hearing should be ap- 
plicable whenever the commissioner 
moves into action which adversely 
affects the interests of those engaged 
in the insurance business. I wish we 
could say that he must likewise 
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make a record whenever he de- 
cides a question adversely to the in- 
terests of policyholders, but there 
is apparently no way (except under 
the rating provisions) to bring about 
adequate representation of the inter- 
ests of policyholders, save through 
the commissioner himself. 


Departmental Rulings 


The power of the insurance com- 
missioner to make official regulations 
is even more recent in origin than 
his other administrative powers. Yet 
for many years insurance depart- 
ments have been giving out informal 
rulings interpreting statutory pro- 
visions and approving or disapprov- 
ing certain practices. Private agen- 
cies have long circulated these “rul- 
ings” among insurance companies 
interested. Insofar as the rulings are 
merely reasons for making particu- 
lar decisions, they constitute admin- 
istrative case-law rather than legis- 
lation. However, when a ruling pur- 
ports to lay down a general rule for 
the future, it takes on the character 
of a supplement to the statute, a 
piece of subordinate legislation. 
Compliance or non-compliance with 


it may have serious and far-reaching 
consequences. Yet the “due process” 
clause of the federal constitution 
does not require that the making of 
an official regulation be preceded by 
notice and hearing, nor that it be 
supported by findings of fact. The 
analogy of statute making has been 
invoked: the legislature cannot be 
expected to give notice and hearing 
to every citizen before enacting a 
statute affecting his rights or duties. 

But the enactment of a statute is 
ordinarily attended by certain legis- 
lative formalities and by a public 
scrutiny which are wholly lacking in 
the case of a one-man regulation. 
It would seem desirable, then, to re- 
quire that a notice of some sort be 
given in advance to those who will 
be directly affected by a proposed 
administrative regulation, so that 
they will have an opportunity to pre- 
sent objections before the official has 
firmly made up his mind. He will 
often obtain from such a hearing in- 
formation about the insurance busi- 
ness which he will need to do a 
workman-like job of drafting. Again, 
official regulations should be offi- 
cially promulgated, so that copies 

(Continued on the next page) 
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MANCHESTER, N. H. 
ORGANIZED 1869 







Photo by Ewing Galloway 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE was founded 
under a charter from George III in 1769 
and named for the Earl of Dartmouth who 
contributed to its establishment. The Col- 
lege was preceded by a school for Indians 
started at Lebanon, Connecticut in 1754 
by the Reverend Eleazar Wheelock— 
President of Dartmouth 1769-1779. Short- 
ly afterward it was transferred to Hanover, 
New Hampshire where today it includes 
Colleges of Medicine, Engineering, and 
Business Administration, as well as the 
original classical school. 

The famous Dartmouth College Case as 
to the validity of a contract furnished the 
leading authority for the development of 
corporate life in the United States, and is 
one cf the most celebrated of all Supreme 
Court Hall, the 


decisions. Dartmouth 


College’s largest recitation building was built in 1784, and housed the chapel in addition 


to class rooms and dormitories. It was destroyed by fire in 1904, and rebuilt in 1905 


along the lines of the original building with funds contributed by the Alummi. After fire 


damage to the interior in 1935, it was rebuilt with fire resistive construction. 


A large portion of the insurance on Dartmouth College is placed with the New Hampshire 


Fire and the personnel of the Company contains several prominent Dartmouth Alumni. 











State Supervision—Continued 


are distributed to, or at least may 
be obtained by, all interested per- 
sons. A New York constitutional 
amendment of 1938 provides that an 
official regulation (with certain ex- 
ceptions) shall not be effective un- 
less filed in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State. The requirement of 
notice and formal filing will tend to 
exact care in the drafting of regu- 
lations, as well as fair consideration 
of all the facts and interests to which 
they will apply. The time has come 
to recognize that insurance depart- 
ments do make official regulations, 
and to provide adequate safeguards 
against the misuse of the power. 


Future Not Foreordained 


The future of state supervision of 
insurance is not foreordained in the 
nature of things. It will depend 
upon what people think and do: the 
Congress, the Supreme Court, state 
governors, legislatures and insurance 
departments, the individuals en- 
gaged in the insurance business, and 
their beneficiaries or victims. The 
steady encroachment of federal 
power upon state powers during the 
last half century has not resulted 
from the machinations of a_per- 
petual set of personal devils. Ex- 
amining in detail these federal en- 
croachments—the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, the Mann Act, the 
Lindberg law, etc.—we can find in 
each instance some set of evils or 
irritants that moved Congress into 
action. One irritant that has moti- 
vated a number of proposals for 
Congressional legislation on insur- 
ance is the irresponsible mail-order 
insurer which escapes regulation by 
most of the states in which its vic- 
tims reside. This irritant can be and 
should be removed by action of the 
state in which the insurer has its 
principal office. In dealing with any 
such problem we are likely to over- 
look the simple axiom that we can- 
not eat our cake and have it, too. 
We can make state supervision more 
effective to preserve some of the 
values of federal supervision, but 
we cannot get all the advantages of 
a federal system of government 
along with all the advantages of a 
centralized form of government. 
Here, as elsewhere in law-making, 
the best result is that compromise 
which conserves the most and sacri- 
fices the least. In the ability to make 
and to accept such compromises, 
adjustments and sacrifices lies the 
political security of the American 
people. 


From an address before the Section of Insur- 
ance Law, American Bar Association. 
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DUAL INSURANCE 
SUPERVISION 


~ LEIGHTON FOSTER, gen- 
. eral counsel of the Canadian 
Life Officers Association and former 
Ontario insurance superintendent, 
outlined the Canadian system of 
dominion and provincial supervision 
of insurance before a meeting of 
the Michigan Actuarial Society. 
This dual “supervision stems from 
the British-North American Act 
of 1862 which makes no specific 
reference to insurance but was 
passed by Parliament to regulate 
financial institutions. The continual 
contest for authority between the 
dominion and provincial govern- 
ments has evolved a method of 
dual supervision under which the 
dominion government assumes the 
responsibility of watching over the 
financial stability of dominion-regis- 
tered companies, while the provin- 
cial governments assume such re- 
sponsibilities as approval of policy 
forms and licensing of agents and 
brokers. What little governmental 
rate regulation that exists in Canada 
is under the jurisdiction of the pro- 
vincial insurance departments. Mr. 
Foster considers that dual supervi- 
sion has worked out very well in Can- 
ada and emphasized that a great 
deal of the credit for the success of 
the system stems from the fact that 
dominion and provincial superin- 
tendents of insurance are under civil 
service. 


SOCIETY POSTPONES 
ANNUAL MEETING 


ESPONDING to a request from 

the United States Office of De- 
fense Transportation, the Casualty 
Actuarial Society has postponed 
its 1944 annual meeting, by reason 
of the necessity for conserving travel 
facilities for the use of military 
and essential war-connected traffic. 
The meeting had been scheduled for 
November. By resolution of the 
Council of the Society, it was de- 
cided that the present officers and 
members of the Council would re- 
main in office until the next annual 
meeting. However, the regular 
“proceedings” of the society will be 
published as heretofore, and mem- 
bers having papers in preparation 
have been requested to forward 
them to the president, Mr. Harold 
J. Ginsburgh, not later than Novem- 
ber 20, 1944. 



















RHODE ISLAND 
A Small State with 


an Impressive Background 




























































_ Narragansetts were slow to fight, although they sheltered 
many other Indians who under King Philip of the Wampa- 
noags engaged the white men in bloody fighting. This condition 
caused the “United Colonies of New England” to declare war 
on them November 2nd, 1675. 


1000 troops were formed in Massachusetts and Connecticut— 
there were no Rhode Islanders among them—with Governor 
Winslow of Plymouth Colony in command. At Wickford Point, 
Captain Prentice and scouts surprised an Indian camp, forcing 
them to reveal the location of their buried corn and their fort. 
The entire forces then set out, and after extreme hardships in 
freezing weather, were led by a captured Indian to the hidden 
fort, on an island in a big swamp. Fortunately for the white 
men the swamp waters were frozen giving a solid footing. Inside 
crudely built barricades were several hundred wigwams, a block- 
house and between three and four thousand Indians. One of 
the most horrible massacres in American history followed; many 
of the surprised braves were shot, and the women and children 
driven back repeatedly into the burning wigwams. 

Canonchet, chief sachem, was one of the few to escape, and 
enlisted enough help from other tribes to continue the hostilities 
into the next year. He was finally captured near Pawtucket, and 
taken to Stonington, Connecticut where he was shot to death. 
To the last, Canonchet had tried to remain friendly with Roger 
Williams and because of this friendship spared the lives of 
Providence people when burning their town. His death marked 
the real end of the Narragansetts. 


The lands roamed by the Narragansetts make a very 
different picture today, but the scenes are still attrac- 
tive; the first office of the Rhode Island Insurance 
Company did not look like the present Home Office, 
but the Company aims are the same—to continue 

“Progressive in Outlook, Conservative in Management”, 
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RHODE ISLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
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SURETY LIMITS ON FEDERAL BONDS 


OLLOWING is the list of companies holding Cer- 
tificates * of Authority from the Secretary of the 
Treasury as Acceptable Securities on Federal 


Bonds, within the limitation set opposite their respec- 
tive names, in the judicial districts of the States wherein 
they have appointed process agents. 


. 5 es ¢ Underwriting 
NAMES OF COMPANIES, LOCATIONS OF Limitations 
PRINCIPAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES, AND (Net limit on 
STATES IN WHICH INCORPORATED any one bond) 
California 
1. Associated Indemnity Corpor ation, San Francisco ........ $442,000 
2. Fireman's Fund Indemnity Co., San Francisco .......... 614,000 
3. National Automobile Insurance Co., LO8 AN@eles 20 icc 210,000 
4. Pacific Employers Insurance Co., Los oe ee ee 201,000 
5. Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles ROMERAN MCRD a: wdweas 818,000 
6. West American Insurance Co., Los Angeles ............. 90,000 
7. Western National Indemnity Co., San Francisco ........ 351,000 
Connecticut 
8. The Aetna Casualty and Surety Co., Hartford .......... 3,298,000 
9. The Century Indemnity Co., Hartford .........cccsccee 519,000 
10. Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., Hartford ........ 3,661,000 
11. The Travelers Indemnity Co., Hartford .............. 1,500,000 
Delaware 
12. Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co., St. Paul, Minn. .... 738,000 
; Illinois 
13. American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago ............ 225,000 
14. Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago! ............ 900,000 
Indiana 
15. American States Insurance Co., “+ ol sat Sie ae 139,000 
16. Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. .............000. 1,555,000 
lowa 
17. Employers Mutual Casualty Company, Des Moines .... 190,000 
18. Hawkeye Casualty Company, Des Moines® ............. 57,000 
Kansas 
19. The Kansas Bankers Surety Co., Topeka ............... 58,000 
20. The Western Casualty and Surety Co., Fort Scott ....... 173,000 
Maine 
21. Maine Bonding and Casualty Co., Portland ............ 65,000 
Maryland 
22. American Bonding Co. of Baltimore .................. 207,000 
23. Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland, Baltimore ........ 1,764,000 
24. Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore ..............eceeee. 2,251,000 
25. United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., Baltimore ... 2,898,000 
Massachusetts 
26. American Employers’ Insurance Co., Boston ............ 708,000 
27. American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston ....... 1,294,000 
28. Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston ........... .-+- 2,611,000 
29. Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance CG, BOG 1.0000 1,092,000 
30. New England Casualty Insurance Co., Springfield ....... 136,000 
Michigan 
i, en CO CO, TE nv oc cccs: iesccdccesceses 250,000 
32. Standard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit .............. 1,181,000 
Minnesota 
33. Anchor Casualty Company, St. Paul*® ........cccccsees 120,0000 
Missouri , ; 
34. Central Surety & Insurance Corporation, Kansas City .... 422,000 
35. Employers Reinsurance Corporation, Kansas City ........ 1,083,000 
New Hampshire 
ee nD NO Hig I a oo 065 06.0:50-654.8-006 080006 152,000 
New Jersey 
37. Commercial Casualty Insurance Co., Newark ........... 369,000 
38. International Fidelity Insurance Co., Jersey City ........ 186,000 
New York 
39. American Guarantee and Liability Insur. Co., Chicago, III. 292,000 
40. American Reinsurance Co., New York ............- - 1,079,000 


Fore1Gn CoMpANIES AUTHORIZED TO DO A REINSURANCE Business ONLY 


This list is published solely for the information of 
Federal bond-approving officers and persons required 
to give bonds to the United States. It is based on state- 
ments filed with the U. S. Treasury Department as of 
December 31, 1943. 


Underwriting 


NAMES OF COMPANIES, LOCATIONS OF Limitations 
PRINCIPAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES, AND (Net limit on 
STATES IN WHICH INCORPORATED any one bond) 
New York—Continued 
41. American Surety Co. of New York .........ccccseccees 1,990,000 
42. Columbia Casualty Co., New York ........... Petes ee 487,000 
43. Eagle Indemnity Co., New EE Se a ane 459,000 
44. The Excess Insurance Co. of America, New York ........ 176,000 
45. The Fidelity and Casualty Co. of New York ............ 2,727,000 
46. General Reinsurance C¢ orporé etiom, Mew VOPR «2... ccccees 1,118,000 
47. Glens Falls Indemnity Co. Glens Falls .....0.....00s00+ 465,00( 
48. Globe Indemnity Co., New Eee eee -» 1,250,000 
49. Great American Indemnity Co., New York ............. 1,091,000 
50. The Home Indemnity Co., New York .............-200. 467,000 
51. London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. of America, Hart- 
Ey, ed Aas bie PSD REREAD EERO EEE pwebEne 266,000 
52. Merchants Indemnity Corporation of New York ........ 370,000 
53. The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of New York, 
GE oc. ster Ghattsthigitepesaxehanvereddan 332,000 
54. National Surety Corporation, New EE Scie e-tr a ewaseus 2,094,000 
55. New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. .......... 1,543,000 
56. New York Casualty Co., New "York LS eek seeRUGCreeeenns 379,000 
57. North American Casua alty and Surety Reinsurance Corpo- 
Fation, New York ...ssccvcsocssccccesccscecetocess 256,000 
58. Phoenix Indemnity Co., New York .............+ee00e- 477,000 
59. The Preferred Accident Insurance Co. of New York ..... 230,000 
60. Royal Indemnity Co., New York ............4+.- «+++ 1,894,000 
61. Seaboard Surety Co., New York ..............c0ceeeeee 527,000 
62. Standard Surety & Casualty Co. of N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 263,000 
Ca. Ba Ree Ce. GE OW TOE. . - co occcccccvcesicscese 338,000 
64. United States Casualty Co., New York ................. 549,000 
65. United States Guarantee Co., a ree 1,312,000 
66. The Yorkshire Indemnity Co. of New York ......... es 218,000 
Ohio 
67. The Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., Hamilton ............ 420,000 
68. Ohio Farmers Indemnity Co., L eRoy PT eT Ere 121,000 
69. The Summit Fidelity & Surety Gay ONE ood cceccenas 28,000 
Pennsylvania 
70. American Casualty Co. of Reading, Pennsylvania ....... 300,000 
Ji, Berek Commelty Co., FRO 6.00.00 cccessccesesces 88,000 
72. Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America, Philad« ‘Iphia. 1,789,000 
73. Manufacturers’ Casualty Insurance Co., Philadelphia .... 457,000 
74. Mellon Indemnity Corporation, Pittsburgh SSE ane ee 572,000 
South Dakota 
Fas. UU Er Gs TE OD 6 00 ke cet sensccercscees 100,000 
Texas 
76. American General Insurance Co., Houston ............. 199,000 
77. American Indemnity Co., Galveston .................0005 243,000 
78. Commercial Standard Insurance Co. » Fort Worth ...... 100,000 
Pa Meese Comer Ca., THES ccc cesiscccsccveccscee 158,000 
80. Texas Indemnity Insurance a, GHVOOUEE 5 cccccsccees 45,000 
81. Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Db envdddia sade ee 238,000 
Virginia 
82. Virginia Surety Company, Inc., Toledo, Ohio .......... 45,000 
Washington 
83. General Casualty Co. of America, Seattle .............. 306,000 
B6. Mostiwvest Gomme Co., Geaeete 2 cccvccccccceccccvccces 106,000 
85. United Pacific Insurance Co., Tacoma ...............6. 200,000 
Wisconsin 
86. Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Company of Wis- 
SE EE 5005 00 Knths oe sec eenereeeseden bees 928,000 


UnpERWRITING LIMITATIONS 
(Net limit on any one risk) 





87. Accident and Casualty Insurance Company of Winterthur, Switzerland (U. S. Office, New York, N. Y.) ....... cece eee ceceecccece $240,000 
88. Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, wy I RaP ai acb an dc teeecnssncerees bese elewia 155,000 
89. The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, Boston, 7. iD the ee ariete,'s sgh nee nat herein 1,843,000 
90. The European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd., London, England (U.S Office, i. ME og cos bake ee se eee Ouiae wean 1,096,000 
91. The Guarantee Company of North America, Montreal, Canada (U. S. Oifice, a 2 ee ee 163,000 
92. London Guarantee and Accident Company, 'Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, New Be ere eer rae 711,000 
93. The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. , London, Ps CEs, Ge CE, SOG WON, BE. Wad sccc- cvcesccesvesdseseres 740,000 

| pen list will be published semiannually, following the audit of the financial reports submitted to the Department as of June 30 and December 
31 of each year. 


> date of the execution of the risk will govern absolutely. 


Risks in excess of limit fixed herein must be reported for quarter in which they are executed. In protecting such excess, the rating in force on 


Process agents are required in the following districts: 


able or filed. 
* All certificates of authority expire April 30, and are renewable May 1, annually. : 
1 Licensed to do a Fidelity and Surety Business in the State of — York under the name of “(American) Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 


Company of Illinois”. 


’ 


* Certificate of authority issued June 15, 1944. 
3 Certificate of authority issued August 30, 1944. 


This limit applies until a new rating is established by the Treasury Department. 
Where principal resides; where obligation is to be performed; and where bond is return- 


4 Certifitateof authority issued June 8, 1944. 
5 Certificate of authority issued September 30, 1944. 
® Certificate of authority issued September 14, 1944. 
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You Can 


“Forget to Remember’”’ 


Yet 


Always Be Protected 









WITH THE 
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COMPREHENSIVE LIABILITY POLICY 


ith an American Auto Comprehensive Lia- 

bility Policy, today’s busy executive does 
not have to remember to check his insurance for 
every new or changing hazard of liability loss in 
his business operations. This single, all-purpose 
liability policy automatically adjusts its protec- 
tion to include such additional exposures as 
they occur, whether known or unknown to the 
insured. The responsibility of discovering every 


posed upon business management. This sensi- 
ble, all-inclusive form of protection eliminates 
the worry and guesswork and the often costly 
imperfections of the out-moded, piecemeal 
method of buying separate policies for various 
liability hazards. It broadens the coverage as 
a whole by bridging the gaps against the unex- 
pected and the unforeseeable dangers of liabil- 
ity loss. Comprehensive liability insurance ‘In 


the American Auto Manner” is as modern as the 
business of today and the products of tomorrow. 


possible present hazard and remembering to 
insure new ones as they develop is no longer im- 


V esoacter Form 


r 


In the American Auto Manner 


To the buyers of insurance, the competent advice and personal services of an 
accredited Agent or Broker are considerations of paramount importance. 
The accredited Agent or Broker counts it his first responsibility to determine 
that the insurance company he represents can and will faithfully discharge 
its policy obligations promptly, fairly, and cheerfully at all times. 


Comprehensive Contracts 
Automobile and 


General Casualty 


American Auto is represented by accredited Agents and Brokers throughout 
the United States and Canada because it has the stability of position, the 
character of personnel, and a record of performance which commend its 


Owners’, Landlords’, and Tenants’ ‘ z . ’ 
protective services to insurance men and insurance buyers everywhere. 


Workmen's Compensation 
Comprehensive Liability 
Personal Liability 
Automobile 
Elevator 
Burglary 


Owners’ and Contractors’ Protective 
Manufacturers’ and Contractors’ 
Employers’ Liability 
Garage Liability 
Contractual 
Products 
Glass Damage 





MERICAN 


UTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
i9it +¢ SAINT LOUIS co] 





i ~ORGANIZED 
NATIONWIDE BRANCH OFFICE FACILITIES 


Atlanta e Baltimore e Boston e Chicago e Cincinnati e Cleveland e Des Moines « Detroit ¢ Indianapolis e Kansas City e Los Angeles 
Milwaukee e Minneapolis e New Orleans e New York e Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh « Portland e St. Louis e San Francisco e Seattle 
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Policy Salaries, Inspection Ins, 
"ees, stc., of Salaries, Salaries, and Med. General Dept. 
. Commis- Officers Home etc., of etc., Ix. Fees Office State Taxes, Ot 
Premiums sions or and H. 0. Office Br. Office Payroll and Main- Taxeson Licenses St 
NAME OF COMPANY Vritten Brokerage Employees Travel Employees Auditors Salaries Rents tenance Premiums and Fes Ta 
Accident & Casualty®*® .......... $2,512 21.25 8.08 0.34 8. 0.59 1.97 1.58 0.10 2.46 0.4 0 
Aetna Casualty & Surety ....... 48, 4 14.44 3.48 0.08 8.3 1.12 1.59 1.51 0.06 2.43 0.10 0 
BR BARS ccccvccsvccccceceeceee 7.76 1.80 0.05 2. ae0e 0.01 0.43 0.01 1.48 0.0 0 
ED edecsbsdecerssesenees ene y 314 7.27 11.69 0.39 2.6 1.10 1.01 0.05 1.60 0.11 0 
American Automobile .......:... 14205 22.04 2.83 0.16 8.0% 0.19 0.28 0.73 0.06 1.92 0.14 0 
American Casualty ............. 5,905 23.36 3.62 0.34 3.59 0.72 0.78 0.37 0.02 1.98 0.41 0 
American Credit Indemnity ..... 2,369 22.62 6.03 0.25 5.02 TT cove 0.49 0.57 2.01 0.15 0 
American kmployers’ ............ 10,709 17.80 4.29 0.13 7.39 0.80 1.57 0.67 0.17 2.12 0.12 0. 
American Fidelity & Cas. ....... 4,485 14.31 1.74 0.04 1.64 eee 4.18 0.36 0.33 2.56 0.07 0. 
American Fire & Casualty ..... 718 16.61 1.74 0.82 2.62 aoa 0.76 0.02 0.86 0.20 0. 
American General ...ccscccscces 2,916 12.38 8.10 0.38 1.35 0.25 2.20 0.69 0.25 1.13 0.07 0. 
American Guarantee ............ 1,078 15.56 2.77 0.15 1.06 0.45 5.74 0.29 0.22 0.76 0.71 0. 
American Hospital & Life ...... 930 16.45 10.11 0.71 Cone ates anne 1.91 1.98 0.90 0.08 0. 
American Indemnity ............ 2,514 27.79 5.92 0.15 4.50 ese 0.86 0.27 0.47 3.10 0.4 0. 
American Motorists ............. 10,332 2.11 2.06 0.27 3.37 0.70 0.84 0.13 0.10 2.02 0.08 0. 
American Policyholders’ ........ 1,567 -1.78 8.99 0.14 8.01 0.37 1.05 0.68 1.00 2.21 0.32 0. 
American Re-Insurance ......... 3,967 34.82 6.2 0.05 ae ee 0.18 0.39 0.19 2.21 0.4 0. 
POMOERCEM DURCOS .cccccccccwcsese 3,564 29.15 5.39 0.21 4.31 0.04 0.28 0.52 0.12 1.29 0.16 0. 
MEROTEORR BOTY ..nccccccsccecs 13,252 13.51 7.76 * 0.138 14.36 0.46 0.96 1.35 0.29 2.49 0.23 0. 
PEE CNOED won scchedeviccoss 2.3 18.14 5.62 0.37 2.13 0.84 0.66 0.24 0.26 2.21 0.0 os 
Associated Indemnity ........... 2.40 0.06 1.S4 0.42 1.28 0.32 0.09 2.17 0.07 0. 
Bankers Indemnity ............. 8.01 0.05 3.29 59 2.02 1.03 0.07 1.70 0.14 0. 
Beneficial Standard ............. 11.64 0.89 2.07 —_ 0.83 2.83 2.25 0.35 0. 
Bituminous Casualty ........... 3.26 0.30 2.09 1.38 2.49 0.80 0.01 1.53 0.0 0. 
BUcneve Union Cas. 2. .ccccccecs 6.19 0.05 1.57 0.84 0.32 0.36 0.25 0.6 0. 
Business Men’s Assurance ...... 15.68 6.77 0.11 — 0.19 0.84 0.46 1.75 0.04 0. 
California-Western ............-. 8.24 5.49 ees = 0.08 0.55 0.08 1.24 oa 0. 
CaP B Gemeral ...cccccccccscce 23.14 7.68 0.21 .30 1.61 0.80 0.09 2.97 0.31 0. 
RMGNE MEMNOED sbcccccccvsacesese 19.88 5.06 0.08 0.63 1.09 0.24 0.10 3.22 0.16 0. 
SORCETY TNGSMRIY 22. cccccccces 21.18 5.48 0.26 0.95 1.92 0.46 er 2.39 0.14 0. 
Citizens Casualty ..........ceee. 20.71 8.40 0.31 sia 0.72 1.33 1.13 2.00 0.1 0 
Coal Operators Casualty 6.40 3.32 0 23 0.88 ).84 1.43 1.16 0.07 0.79 0.2 0. 
Colonial Insurance ......... 21.21 3.82 0.25 aa 2.07 0.13 0.31 0.45 1.62 0.13 ‘5 
Columbia Casualty ......... «3s 9.06 0.20 2.90 1.01 3.93 0.86 0.18 2.59 0.29 rn 
Commercial Casualty ........... 22.96 8.11 0.38 3.68 0.25 0.83 0.72 0.30 2.05 0.32 0. 
Commercial Standard ........... 4,277 19.23 4.33 0.16 2.97 0.15 0.81 0.48 0.29 1.67 0.22 0. 
Connecticut General Life ........ 10,188 8.80 3.25 0.21 2.55 aes 1 0.60 0.07 1.50 0.02 0. 
Connecticut Indemnity ........-. 1,421 20.3% 6.06 0.40 4.20 0.19 9 0.54 0.22 2.19 0.51 0: 
Continental Casualty ........... 31,676 23.10 5.52 0.41 3.72 0.60 17 0.38 0.62 1.9 0.11 0. 
TNS TRACED oo occ cciccsccsses 5,524 19.98 3.86 0.39 4.13 1.49 2.58 0.60 0.03 2.32 0.2 0. 
I DE So cc etcscctnses ses 511 24.35 7.51 cove 1.44 0.14 0.24 0.14 0.23 0.19 0. 
Hmmeco Casualty .....0.0..sse00. 925 25.66 1.55 0.58 adie BES 0.59 0.61 0.05 0.87 0.03 0:3 
Employers Casualty ............ 3,497 9.68 2.63 0.13 6.98 0.13 0.39 0.47 1.96 0.05 0: 
Employers Insurance ..........- 686 9.96 4.35 0.58 1.27 0.60 1.38 0.62 0.28 1.03 0.08 03 
Employers’ Liab. Assur.** ..... 27,803 17.25 4.21 0.14 7.32 0.90 2.18 0.73 0.18 2.24 0.06 0: 
Employers Reinsurance ......... 8,717 41.35 2.86 0.12 0.73 0.17 0.35 0.01 1.44 0.05 -0.¢ 
MMPONR CABDRIEG ...cccccccccsees 1,878 12.22. 5 1.28 2.88 0.59 83 0.58 0.21 0.96 0.08 1: 
European General Reins.** ..... 8,100 50.66 1.62 0.02 ne 0.13 0.06 0.06 0.02 04 
aes gO ere 1,802 31.00 3.97 0.17 - 0.61 0.79 1.02 0.24 0c 
Federal Life & Casualty ........ 1,609 39.87 8.60 0.25 0.87 0.29 0.59 0.41 1.83 0.51 0.3 
PONE TAOS ccccsccccdvosecsscese 1,632 23.53 10.62 0.04 0.93 0.17 a 0.39 1.16 0.0 0.1 
Fidelity & Casualty ............ 31.898 17.37 4.87 0.07 5.19 0.69 2.89 0.54 0.01 2.51 0.27 0.3 
Fidelity & Deposit .............. 10,540 22.49 8.00 0.23 17.08 0.62 1.00 0.17 2.61 0.23 0:5 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity ..... 9,675 14.96 5.27 0.19 3.75 0.77 1.56 0.66 0.03 2.79 0.07 0.2 
Freeport Motor Casualty ........ 829 26.29 6.07 0.07 2.97 0.14 0.29 0.45 0.16 01 
General Accident F. & L.** ..... 18,431 21.15 2.79 0.09 3.21 0.68 1.33 0.66 0.33 2.36 0.11 0.2 
General Casualty of America ... 6,198 25.21 2.61 0.04 3.72 0.07 1.63 0.41 0.08 2.25 0.1 0.3 
yeneral Reinsurance ........... 9,745 30.78 2.53 0.14 0.29 aah 0.09 0.23 0.14 1.40 0.0 0.0 
General Transportation ......... 2.944 3.13 4.04 0.56 em 0.18 0.98 0.55 0.15 2.30 0.06 0.2 
Glens Falls Indemnity .......... 8,802 20.83 4.25 0.08 8.89 0.95 1.51 0.39 0.02 2.49 0.1 0.2 
Gisbe TNGeMAly 6.60 66600660000: 18.458 17.97 4.48 0.17 4.35 1.09 2.67 0.68 0.03 2.39 0.08 0.0 
Great American Indemnity ...... 10,607 19.10 6.45 0.37 4.97 1.36 2.14 0.78 0.23 2.44 0.1 0.2 
Great Northern Life ............ 1,690 30.08 7.86 0.03 0.72 sees 0.27 0.85 0.39 2.30 0.2 0.0 
Guarantee Insurance ............ 632 6.79 7.23 0.79 1.31 1.93 0.97 0.33 0.19 1.42 0.1 0.0 
Hardware Indemnity ........... 1 4.67 4.56 0.07 8.16 0.50 0.19 0.27 ied 2.52 0.2 0.0 
Hartford Accident & Indem. 50,292 17.47 2.58 0.20 5.87 0.87 1.26 0.95 0.12 2.45 0.08 0.1 
Hartford Live Stock ............ 796 12.53 5.34 0.17 3.21 —_ 0.12 0.75 2.14 0.41 0.0 
Hartford Steam Boiler .......... 8,416 21.78 4.42 0.12 9.23 ane 20.75 1.51 0.10 2.01 0.24 0.9 
Hawkeye Casualty .............. 1,514 24.48 9.07 0.2 8.63 0.09 0.32 1.03 0.11 1.438 0.21 0.2 
POES BRGOMEIIEY cece cca cctcveses 4,477 22.13 3.98 0.13 4.25 0.06 0.83 0.22 “ 2.39 0.4 0.2 
> ee 1,480 7.91 0.76 0.07 0.19 0.59 0.57 1.36 0. 0.3 
Illinois Nat'l Casualty .......... 1,119 5.53 0.28 2.60 0.42 0.57 0.17 0.51 0.1 0.1 
Indemnity Insur. of N. A. ...... 19,572 5.14 0.14 6.35 1.30 0.74 0.02 1.96 0.1 0.6 
Independence Insurance ........ 539 16.54 0.70 1.84 — 1.70 0.83 1.02 0.1 0.5) 
BRGIGMA TRSUTENCE 2.20. scccvcces 1,446 4.53 pee 1.25 0.54 0.33 0.31 wun 0.4 
Insurors Indemnity ............. 722 15.34 6.22 0.56 0.87 0.18 2.45 0.71 0.10 2.39 0.14 0.1 
Inter-Ocean Casualty ........... 2.061 33.71 3.93 0.14 6.54 0.18 0.71 0 48 2.08 0.16 0.21 
Keystone Auto. Club ............ 1,225 20.21 9.86 0.20 0.40 0.17 0.60 0.55 1.20 0.0 0.7! 
London Guar. & Acec.** .......... 8.108 17.77 8.86 0.26 1.68 1.27 2.53 0.52 0.16 2.22 0.1 0.37 
London & Lancashire ........... 3,660 23.46 6.92 0.40 4.64 0.69 1.06 1.15 0.45 2.25 0.4 0.2 
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NAME OF COMPANY 
Loyal Protective Life 
Manufacturers’ Casualty 
Maryland Casualty 
Massachusetts Bonding 
Massachusetts Indemnity 


Massachusetts Protective 
Medical Protective 
Merchants Indemnity 
Metropolitan Casualty 
Missouri Insurance 


Monarch Life 
Motor Vehicle Casualt 
National Accident & Health .... 
National Automobile 
National Casualty 


National Life & Accident 
National Protective ............. 
National Surety 
New Amsterdam Casualty - 
New Jersey Mirs. Cas. ......... 





New York Casualty 
North American Accident 
North American Lite & Cas. .... 
Northwestern National 
Ocean Accident & Guar.** 


Ohio Casualty 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity 
Oregon Automobile 
Pacitic Automobile 
Pacific Indemnity 


Pacific Mutual Life 
Paul Revere Life 
Peerless Casualty 
Pennsylvania Casualty 
Wemm. Bilrs. ASSN. Cas. 22.00.6025. 


Phoenix Indemnity 
Postal Life & Casualty 
Preferred Accident 
Preferred Automobile 
Protective Indemnity 





Provident Life & Acc. .......... 
Reliable Life a 
Royal Indemnity 
St. Paul Mercury Indemnity .... 
Seaboard Surety 


Selected Risks Indemnity 
Standard Accident 
Standard Surety & Cas. ......... 
EE Cie neganbdve Owes sean 
Sun Indemnity 


Time Insurance 
Traders & General 
Travelers Indemnity 
Travelers Insurance 
Trinity Universal 


United Benefit Life 
United Insurance 
United Pacific 
United States Casualty 
United States Fidel. & Guar. .... 


United States Guarantee 
Utilities Insurance 
Washington National 
West American 
Western Cas. & Surety 


Western National 
Western Surety 
Wolverine Insurance 
Yorkshire Indemnity 
Zurich Gen. Acc. & Liab.** 





Companies writing: 
Less than $1,000,000 (28) 
$1,000,000 to $2,500,000 (33) .... 


2,500,000 to $5,000,000 (26) 

5,000,000 to $10,000,000 (26) 

Over $10,000,000 (27) .......... 
oo ee ee $1 


* Last 000 omitted. ** United 
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Written 
1,427 16.07 
5,012 14.92 
31,321 17.69 
15,474 21.09 
1,716 23.26 
8,106 18.26 
AT 15.08 
504 27.71 
7,804 23.03 
634 28.61 
4,104 19.38 
930 27.07 
1,538 43.71 
5,503 19.46 
4,722 30.32 
10,562 24.95 
601 1.70 
9,770 22.08 
15,871 19.91 
8,197 cece 
20.78 
42.81 
27.54 
22.49 
21.14 
23.85 
27.85 
32.98 
34.95 
11.92 
4,749 20.57 
3,511 22.86 
1,781 27.23 
6,575 23.07 
9,276 see 
4,144 22.21 
812 1.20 
5,703 24.28 
738 26.73 
888 25.46 
9,876 12.85 
834 36.97 
2 16.23 
17.67 
20.10 
1,037 13.26 
19,443 20.18 
3,088 22.37 
1,595 0.35 
3,225 22.84 








1.153 
19.099 





20,941 b 
51,751 21.31 
9 






270,398 
653,679 
090 476 18.42 
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Premiums Gompen- Aiton: Field E s———, Salari Office Main- Sand | uo 
Tremiums ompen- ow- | en i | xpen: Salaries ce ain- an -) 
NAME OF COMPANY Written gation ances Salaries “Hapemees Mncsutive and Fees Rents tenance Fixtures Maps Su 
A Yo eee 718 18.33 re 1.00 0.68 0.33 8.09 0.62 0.19 0.70 0.0% 1 
Imperial Assurance ............. 1,212 25.88 0.28 1.84 1.71 0.27 8.63 0.77 0.48 0.05 0.17 ~ 
EE acca vedcsevevene 39,256 20.04 0.04 1.72 1.52 0.17 6.88 1.08 0.05 0.21 0.02 * 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa. .......... 1,541 23.68 0.60 3.35 2.82 0.36 11.47 1.18 0.03 0.61 0.15 1 
Inter-Ocean Reins. .............. 2,373 39.70 int 1.03 0.12 0.29 4.75 0.67 0.02 0.73 0.08 0 
RL aide gy wisisidsia.einibss 0.0've D3/nses 2,233 30.30 0.03 0.62 0.48 0.14 7.10 0.62 0.01 0.19 0.25 1 
PRMBCMOUROCMEE occ cccccccccccceces 2,449 35.27 0.12 1.39 0.92 0.08 5.77 0.54 0.05 0.15 0.08 |] 1 
Law Union & Rock ............0. 705 22.51 0.21 2.24 2.98 0.24 8.78 1.18 eons 0.26 0.34 3 
Ba ie Be @ Ge cccse ees eeeecceseers 10,818 23.80 0.14 1.91 1.51 0.13 6.47 0.89 0.06 0.03 0.07 ‘| ° 
London & Lancashire ............ 3,617 22.04 0.31 1.91 1.80 0.19 9.77 1.00 0.02 0.21 0.28 3 
London & Provincial ............ 404 26.22 0.12 1.95 1.30 0.20 7.41 0.79 0.11 0.05 0.28 3 
London Assurance .............. 4,755 24.56 0.21 1.50 1.18 0.24 4.75 0.79 0.17 0.14 0.13 1 
Ce 1,640 25.64 0.10 1.74 0.83 0.28 7.38 0.90 0.05 0.21 0.6 > 
Decene B.S MM. wc cccccsevcecs 1,103 26.58 0.31 2.33 1.74 0.35 7.72 1.26 0.31 0.22 0.19 |) : 
NE oe os exes. convene 2621 26.62 0.06 Aen feos 0.02 ae Sante ven ein <r 0 
Mechanics & Traders ............ 1,429 27.02 0.11 2.26 0.51 0.11 9.25 0.94 0.02 0.05 0.065 1 
EE Silk aaa ie 6a :0-0-2:0 6 a-0-00 2,258 25.29 0.50 1.53 1.21 0.15 8.7 0.93 0.47 0.09 0.15 7 
Merchants & Mfrs. .............. 1,927 35.27 0.12 1.39 0.92 0.08 5.77 0.4 0.05 0.15 0.08 1 
Merchants Fire Assur. .......... 4,436 30.02 eee 0.30 0.13 0.11 6.47 0.45 i iets 0.06 0.08 H 
Merchants Fire (Colo.) ......... 1,240 33.11 0.45 1.40 0.79 0.05 5.75 0.42 0.23 0.39 0.12 
auc dtieeedmanannnte 3,302 27.12 0.29 1.80 0.72 0.02 5.61 0.36 0.04 0.16 0.6 1 
EO EO ee 1,866 40.91 bone mre some 0.11 2.42 0.31 0.31 siete aad : 
SE GE BE, nob 0 bgeisiv-eccees 2,106 24.08 0.09 1.92 1.22 0.18 6.12 0.44 0.11 0.02 0.2 1 
EE Deis veig be cewinnnewe 3,869 27.83 0.40 1.84 1.35 0.09 9.38 1.31 aa 0.39 0.21 1 
Milwaukee Mechanics ........... 5,929 24.52 0.36 1.65 1.14 0.22 7.52 0.96 0.34 0.03 0.18 
Monarch Fire ........... ane 1,467 30.48 0.12 1.86 0.92 0.25 9.09 1.04 0.16 0.29 0.21 : 
National American .... : 28.82 0.19 1.53 0.75 0.49 7.87 0.73 0.74 ocee 0.2 1 
National-Ben Franklin 2,184 24.52 0.36 1.65 1.14 0.22 7.52 0.96 0.34 0.03 0.13 9 
National F. & M. ...... ° 41.01 cece gee oese 0.03 11.66 1.33 0.47 a 0.17 1 
eee Do Se ere 19,236 27.02 0.11 2.26 0.51 0.11 8.42 0.94 , 0.02 0.05 0.06 
NN 7: eT 7,861 29.91 0.09 1.61 1. 0.06 4.70 0.79 0.03 0.22 0.08 : 
ee Ee 5 eee 1,112 18 0.12 3.08 1.37 0.05 6.95 0.32 0.39 0.28 0.38 Fs 
National Security ............... 794 19.52 0.03 1.65 1.49 0.16 6.78 1.06 0.05 0.21 0.02 1 
DEE SEED coccecscecccesooes 11,495 25.67 0.28 2.02 2.39 0.08 3.48 0.63 0.22 0.04 0.18 F 
| er 3,699 22.95 0.15 1.77 1.39 0.12 5.29 0.88 0.06 0.03 0.07 
I 56 6::0:0 c0ib'0. 460/06 2,045 29.98 0.09 1.65 1.90 0.07 3.90 1.46 0.03 0.23 0.03 : 
END 50660 ccc ccesceces 5,528 22.55 2.52 4.22 4.65 0.20 4.84 0.15 0.36 0.22 0.39 
ED cco aia as ec-w-s we eeisiee 2,850 35.26 0.12 1.39 0.92 0.08 5.77 0.54 0.05 0.15 0.08 : 
Be, Ee WMOOEWTICTS .cccccecvecce 2,186 25.04 0.16 2.07 1.80 0.11 3.63 0.57 0.22 0.02 0.11 2 
PE Siehidehscee0etncecckece 6,789 26.08 0.10 1.63 3.2m 0.14 7.19 0.97 0.03 0.13 0.08 
North British & Mere. .......... 7,482 23.87 1.52 1.47 1.16 0.17 8.26 0.98 0.51 0.10 0.14 ; 2 
Northeastern ............-.-.++++ 3,493 37.18 UR oe pace 0.11 3.01 0.33 0.11 0.03 <a 0 
Northern Assurance ............. 4,966 25.47 0.17 2.15 1.92 0.18 7.09 0.80 0.03 0.24 0.26 2 
Northern Insurance ............. 5,418 31.44 0.68 1.70 0.78 0.12 5.74 0.62 0. rasa 0.19 1 
EE 265. cc not abeweawckaase 8,748 24.33 0.03 1.72 1.01 fet 8.65 0.94 0.23 sacs at 2 
EE Stan cGh jad wiawe see 4,329 39.85 eee cose oees 0.03 1.92 0.16 0.03 0.13 0.11 \ 0 
Nortnwestern FF. & M. ........05 837 25.35 0.06 1.47 1.09 0.17 4.20 0. 0.01 0.03 0.00 1 
Northwestern Natl. ............. 5,391 26.93 0.14 2.43 0.83 ee 10.48 1.23 0.48 0.13 0.21 1 
ee cekSc cca awe ike 4,366 23.70 0.24 2.21 1.97 0.16 7.67 0.93 0.11 0.09 0.21 2 
eee ra 3,336 27.55 0.88 4.46 0.97 0.12 5.93 0.77 0.17 eee 0.08 1 
OT ORT OTT 2,055 22.80 2.66 1.61 0.99 0.05 7.68 0.77 ne 0.01 0.08 2 
Citi. +66 cae REeedane haseee 1,983 23.19 0.14 2.19 2.61 0.24 8.61 1.14 0.03 0.22 0.29 2 
EET Pee ere 459 31.62 0.51 0.81 0.82 0.31 5.58 0.73 0.12 0.02 0.08 1 
DT TD scacctconcececeecanese 4,024 30. 0.03 0.62 0.46 0.14 7.06 0.62 0.01 0.19 0.21 1 
es ee 4,219 28.03 0.53 2.36 1.48 0.68 11.66 1.21 0.33 0.89 0.19 9 
eh ee Gadd chdekanesanen as 718 22.82 0.81 3.02 2.21 0.27 12.54 1.23 0.03 0.35 0.25 4 
eee 868 31.31 ete 1.56 1.28 0.11 5.41 0.66 0.19 eens 0.06 2 
sn siateeswie seeds. 1,186 29.80 0.10 1.76 2.00 0.08 3.66 0.75 0.04 0.26 0.08 Ff} 1 
i ciccteCebReedeveseese 3,562 30.46 0.12 1.87 0.92 0.19 8.71 0.99 0.16 0.29 0.21 #} 1 
Pennsylvania Fire ..............+ 5,110 23.58 0.84 1.81 1.38 0.14 8.60 0.95 0.46 0.09 0.14 2 
Phila. F. & M. 2,124 21.16 0.05 1.87 1.61 0.17 6.98 1.11 0.05 0.22 0.02 
Phila. National .. 669 25.52 0.10 1.77 0.85 0.29 7.71 0.92 0.05 0.22 0.05 2 
Phoenix Assur. ... 4,253 26.11 0.23 2.03 1.67 0.30 8.10 0.72 0.37 0.04 0.15 2 
ED e.6:60b.t60.6-0o 00% 12,127 24.74 0.10 2.20 2.12 0.18 6.99 0.60 0.07 0.16 0.12 2 
ian esci bch akeseeiue 2,008 28.10 0.43 0.04 0.13 wane 1.49 0.24 jaa 0.04 0.02 1 
ND a ase d ia 5U :0'0-60 5 4.0:5:6:0: 2,832 34.27 ve 2.17 0.57 0.07 4.37 0.37 eanis 0.03 0.22 1 
Providence-Washington ......... 8,334 24.80 0.15 1.36 0.84 .12 5.85 0.46 0.19 0.23 0.26 1 
Pemeemeens GF G. Bon cccvevsccse 5,014 35.06 ees oses ae 0.02 2.62 0.06 gese cows oes 0 
— eT le ME ls ees evcecuse 919 27.75 0.06 ae 0.04 qeon 0.42 one 0.04 oe 1 
CE ea ack pac reese enctinwisee 9, 23.40 0.16 1.84 1.43 0.13 5.45 0.91 0.06 0.03 0.08 | 2 
i Me ME B. Be tesccsescane 3,214 32.45 ose os eae 0.03 2.68 0.16 0.12 0.01 * . 
Reliable of Dayton .............. 4 28.84 1.09 1.89 2.78 0.03 8.03 0.99 2.23 0.19 - 0.45 1 
ED Bae 0.610460 566 edb oedue seers 1,053 25.40 0.10 1.80 0.86 0.30 7.69 0.94 0.05 0.22 0.05 2 
Republic ..........eeeeeeeeeeecees 3, 33.04 0.06 1.30 0. 0.26 7.74 0.64 0.30 0.15 0.26 1 
Rhode Island ......++.+-+.++++++- 3,229 20.10 0.27 1.22 1.62 0.75 11.25 1.73 0.08 0.07 0.25 3 
Richmond ..... ated ciatuibin oie arian 1,066 29.37 wr 1.82 1.04 ae 9.86 1.16 0.37 0.02 ss 3 
Rochester American ............. 1,122 24.77 0.14 2.15 1.27 0.17 5.93 0.65 0.02 0.07 0.15 1 
ae eee 3,629 26.97 0.91 1.15 0.81 0.06 4.66 0.56 ee 0.05 0.13 1 
BONE SEUUPOMED . oo o5 ccc ccscces 11,245 23.40 0.13 1.8% 1.46 0.12 6.45 0.87 0.06 0.03 0.017 3 
IN baie bicinas as's,0 ins eecnre’ 773 25.20 0.54 1.21 2.87 0.15 4.53 0.61 0.02 0.12 0.15 2 
St. Louis F. & M. ............4.. 497 30.70 0.41 1.51 0.25 0.58 2.95 a 1.12 0.02 0.20 3 
© 5 A ee eepessenneenees 18,088 21.28 0.58 3.91 1.08 0.03 5.71 0.59 0.08 0.26 0.14 1 
EE FS 3,371 25.89 0.22 1.57 1.15 0.13 8.46 0.59 0.03 0.30 0.40 2 
Si ME. so ccncwocscoeee 1,382 29.60 0.27 1.85 1.21 0.19 6.98 0.75 0.10 0.06 0.31 2 
MES cdccbisscovnases 6,340 25.72 0.23 2.16 1.56 0.35 5.75 0.46 0.19 0.20 0.12 2 
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Agents’ Agents’ General Furniture Insp 

Premiums Compen- Allow- om Field Expenses—- Salaries Office Main- _ and tions 

NAME CF COMPANY Written sation ances Salaries Expenses E xecutive and Fees Rents tenance Fixtures Maps Surv 
PEE: CEO) csccciccincveses 836 30.15 0.29 2.67 2.07 0.04 9.56 0.28 0.15 0.09 0.37 _& 
EE Reet G be bk e 6600400-000 2,875 35.27 ieee —earAS ea 0.01 2.71 0.04 0.01 Paps vedl 0.! 
i acne sd cine eaeeeee 860 41.5 diene enue sia diet aoe eae 0.21 — cain 0. 
ca ccndbceecaneesaes 673 20.36 sein 1.89 1.08 0.01 9.55 0.95 0.35 aeee es 2. 
EE WF TE Bs. sbcrscsvecdecs 17.912 24.08 0.09 1.92 1.21 0.18 6.12 0.44 0.11 0.02 0.122 3.' 
Standard Fire (Conn.) .......... 2,859 21.69 0.10 6.38 0.88 0.08 6.56 1.42 0.04 0.25 0.31 s. 
MenmaerG 208, (NH. X.) .cccccesse 4,571 29.67 0.42 0.82 0.49 0.03 8.91 0.27 0.06 0.05 0.01 aS 
EE SENND «6.0 5-6:00.5.0:0:0:8.0-¥:0.0 2,375 25.08 ae 0.03 0.03 0.01 0.15 aia euas wae aie 0. 
MEE W0's'60.6.05.0:00 106606 ee eee eesrese 2,958 23.62 0.14 1.88 1.49 0.13 5.21 0.88 0.06 0.03 0.07 2. 
ee BEN, WOOD occccevicccccsces 1,158 27.35 eucaii ilies Saas 0.07 12.06 0.53 0.76 wee oseds a 
SN Sy ID is. Siw kcb. 06-8 a.0045.010* 4,593 27.78 0.19 1.16 0.79 0.13 4.13 0.58 0.27 0.01 0.21 2 
Swiss Reinsurance ............... 10,047 41.12 iisiacd nis ware 0.01 1.16 0.18 0.06 0.01 0 
Switzerland General ............. 902 35.20 0.09 - noe cine 1.23 0.12 - 0.14 0 
TUMMOOCOMCIMOMER] 2occcccccccccves 660 27.02 0.11 2:96 0.51 0.11 8.43 0.94 0.02 0.05 0.05 | 
MEUGEEED DOs ccc ccccccsccsccess 20,929 24.58 0.02 3.02 1.47 0.17 10.43 0.97 os 0.06 0.18 2 
Tee eee 786 46.00 ions ecse eT eeee et oon 0.06 seas ahaa 0. 
BPO AOURTORCE ..660cccccccvcces 688 22.73 0.84 3.16 2.31 0.28 13.12 1.29 0.04 0.37 0.26 4. 
Union Insurance Soc. ............ 2,032 31.33 aa eee 0.25 seas 1.58 0.20 eee dete 0.02 a. 
Ree 1,364 16.69 0.26 0.70 0.58 0.14 7.56 0.75 0.30 0.11 0.05 Me 
Wwited VivemMen’s ....cccccccsecss 1,236 25.94 0.25 1.93 1.69 0.29 8.60 0.74 0.43 0.04 0.16 3. 
Basted States Vive ..02.cccsscsee 13,264 23.01 0 1.85 1.08 ni 8.66 0.96 0.24 2. 
EE i fied wi dala ees ae waa ees 2,113 29.00 0.01 Stay man 0.34 3.65 1.05 0.22 0. 
Utah Home ...........-.0s.-.eee. 1,595 29.38 0.20 eiee — 0.03 1.93 0.13 ae 0.30 0.08 0. 
OG OA aero 701 27.93 0.38 2.29 1.49 0.75 8.80 0.76 0.41 19 0.28 2. 
PONOEN END ccccacccescccsce 9,063 23.69 0.16 1.6 1.00 8.63 0.89 0.21 3. 
WOSTOED ASSUTANES 2 o000cccccscee 1,584 24.15 0.05 1.21 0.70 diac 7.42 0.71 0.15 — oor 1 
I PEE 0:06.00 6 ecdccsscce 948 29.49 0.07 0.73 0.48 0.15 7.07 0.49 0.06 0.26 0.03 1 
Er ee 1,694 20.5 0.17 1.67 0.55 0.19 6.45 0.87 0.01 0.06 0.06 2 
RS iibn 66 6b eewebeicecencee 682 47.90 0.01 0.56 0.83 1.10 5.86 1.28 0.13 0.03 0.15 0 
ss tS errr rrr ee 2,467 23.55 0.43 1.55 1.49 0.02 7.38 0.52 - 0.20 0.10 2 
EE soc nbs bons sssvdeveseaves 2'018 26.22 0.12 1.95 1.30 0.20 7.40 0.79 0.11 0.05 0.28 3 

Companies writing 

Less than $1, (000,600 ee 29.29 0.21 1.49 1.16 0.19 6.3 0.76 0.20 0.12 0.12 1 
$1. 000,000 to $2,500,000 (65) .... 26.28 0.29 1.52 1.18 0.16 6.33 0.7% 0.14 0.14 0.11 1 
2'500,000 to $5,000,000 (44) .... 28.10 0.22 1.58 0.99 0.16 6.41 0.73 0.09 0.15 0.14 1 

$5, 000,000 to $10,000,000 (25) ... 25.83 0.38 1.92 1.34 0.12 6.27 0.71 0.14 0.11 0.11 1 
Over $10,000,000 (24) .......... 23.15 0.21 2.20 1.21 0.15 6.58 0.84 0.10 0.14 0.09 2 
GC BOONE CIOG) cccccccvcseocs 24.96 0.25 1.95 1.19 0.15 6.46 0.79 0.12 0.14 0.11 1 
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Hire Jusurance Company 
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Fire Assurance Company 





111 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


PART I—INSURANCE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 


QUESTION 1 

(a) “A” is advised by an insur- 
ance agent to take a $50 deductible 
clause on his automobile collision in- 
surance instead of full coverage, and 
to increase his automobile public lia- 
bility policy limits from $5,000-$10,- 
000 to $10,000-$20,000. “A” ob- 
jects to this advice and says that full 
coverage and $5,000-$10,000 limits 
are better suited to his needs. De- 
scribe the circumstances under 
which you think the agent’s advice 
would be appropriate and the objec- 
tion of “A” inappropriate. Empha- 
size in your answer the insurance 
fundamentals that are involved. 

(b) In 1939 a manufacturing cor- 
poration purchased some machinery 
for $200,000 and obtained fire insur- 
ance for this amount. The policy is 
about to expire and the Treasurer of 
the corporation is uncertain about 
the proper face amount of the new 
policy. He says that according to 
his records the Internal Revenue 
Department has allowed the corpo- 
ration to write off $100,000 depre- 
ciation on the machinery and, there- 
fore, he doesn’t believe an insurance 
company would pay more than the 
remaining value as shown in the cor- 
poration’s books. However, a re- 
liable firm of appraisers says used 
equipment of this type is currently 
worth its original purchase price. 
The Treasurer asks your opinion. 
How would you advise him? State 
fully the reasons for your advice, in- 
cluding an explanation of the policy 
provisions that apply to this case 
and the fundamental insurance prin- 
ciple involved. 


Answer 


(a) The agent’s advice to carry 
a $50 deductible clause on “A’s” 
automobile collision policy is espe- 
cially appropriate in congested 
traffic areas where minor collisions 
are of great frequency. Under these 
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same circumstances “A’s” objection 
is inappropriate. The cost of full 
coverage in such a territory is high 
because of the probability of nu- 
merous small claims. In addition to 
the loss payment, each of these in- 
volves the expenses incidental to 
settlement. Obviously the insurance 
company must charge sufficient to 
cover all these costs. Therefore, a 
careful insured person may save 
money by carrying his own collision 
risk up to $50 instead of paying a 
premium to cover a hazard that ap- 
proaches certainty. Moreover, it is 
the function of insurance to prevent 
or minimize losses. To the extent 
that one is induced to be careful be- 
cause he bears his own loss, the de- 
ductible clause has the effect of re- 
ducing losses. 

The agent’s advice to carry $10,- 
000-$20,000 public liability limits is 
appropriate from the standpoint of 
the public in the majority of cases 





DEAN'S NOTE 


This composite set of answers to the June 
1944 Chartered Property Casualty Under- 
writer examinations given by the American 
Institute for Property and Liability Under- 
writers, Inc., has been prepared from the 
papers of the examinees. Editing was nec- 
essary to assemble each composite answer 
and present it in condensed form. How- 
ever, the content in some cases is more 
complete than was required for a high grade 
and answers have been given to all the 
questions even though the candidate had a 
choice. 

It should also be mentioned that although 
these answers have been taken from meri- 
torious papers, they are not necessarily per- 
fect. Many of the questions involved judg- 
ment on the part of the candidate and no 
hard and fast solution could be required. 
Credit was given for the reasonableness of 
the answer and the evidence of intelligent 
application of a candidate's knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to rely on 
this set of questions and answers as a 
method of direct preparation for the C. P. 
C. U. examinations. They may be useful as 
a guide to the type of questions asked and 
the content of answers desired by the Insti- 
tute, but they cannot be a substitute for 
thorough study and mastery of the subject 
matter of the Institute's curriculum. 


and is especially important to the 
individual insured if he has re- 
sources, property, or income out of 
which he could be forced to satisfy 
a judgment. The trend in recent 
years has been for larger and larger 
court awards and, therefore, policy 
limits also must go up if the insured 
is to be protected against the finan- 
cial consequences of large claim 
settlements. Even though the 5/10 
limits will take care of the majority 
of cases, one of the prime functions 
of insurance is to protect against the 
hazard of a large or catastrophe loss 
which might otherwise bankrupt or 
financially ruin the insured. 5/10 
limits are inappropriate when this 
can happen. 

Summing up, it is economically 
much sounder for the assured to 
protect himself and his property 
against large claims which might 
ruin him, than to protect himself 
against small losses which can be 
minimized or eliminated through his 
own efforts of better driving, ete. 
This is definitely in the public’s in- 
terest also. 

(b) The Treasurer should be ad- 
vised to purchase $200,000 insur- 
ance. The depreciation written off 
for income tax purposes would not 
affect the amount recoverable under 
the policy. The insurance contract 
agrees to pay the actual cash value 
of the property at the time of loss 
or damage with allowance for de- 
preciation. Actual cash value can be 
most readily measured by replace- 
ment cost of the property in its ex- 
isting condition. The opinion of 
reputable appraisers should be suf- 
ficiently indicative of the depreciated 
present value to justify $200,000. In 
event of loss the same or similarly 
reputable appraisers would un- 
doubtedly be consulted and, in the 
absence of materially changed con- 
ditions, should appraise sound value 
at that approximate level. The 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Examination Questions—Continued 


fundamental insurance principle in- 
volved here is that of indemnity. 
Although the insured should not 
make any profit from his insurance, 
he should be indemnified against the 
actual loss sustained. This is the 
actual cash value at the time of loss. 

It should be further stated that 
the purchase of a lesser amount of 
insurance might expose the insured 
to a deficiency under the co-insur- 
ance provision (if any) on his 
policy. 


QUESTION 2 


(a) “B” owns a building which 
he leases to “C” who uses it as a 
general store. “B” obtains a fire 
policy covering the building. Is it 
desirable? permissible? for the de- 
scription of the insured property to 
include the following: awnings; 
screens; lunch counter; soda foun- 
tain; tables and chairs; lighting, 
heating, plumbing, and refrigeration 
fixtures and apparatus. State any 
necessary qualifications in your an- 
swer. 
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(b and c) “In the 1943 revision 
of the New York Standard Fire 
Policy suspension under the general 
increase in hazard clause was re- 
tained, but specific physical hazard 
clauses were eliminated.” 

(1) What are the specific physical 
hazard clauses referred to in the 
above statement? 

(2) Do you think their elimina. 
tion in the manner just described 
will affect the liability of the in- 
surer? Why? Explain fully. 


(a) “B” is evidently the owner 
of all the miscellaneous items of 
property and therefore it would be 
permissible under the rules of most 
rating jurisdictions to include in the 
policy covering a mercantile build- 
ing all those items that are perma- 
nent fixtures or are necessary to the 
operation of the building. Awnings 
and screens are regarded as perma- 
nent fixtures and may be necessary 
to operation. The lunch counter and 
soda fountain are store fixtures and 
not likely to be classified as perma- 
nent; tables and chairs are not 
permanent fixtures. Lighting, heat- 
ing and plumbing fixtures are part 
of the building and necessary to its 
operation. Refrigeration fixtures 
could be a part of the building and 
may be necessary to its operation; if 
so, they could be included in the 
building policy. 

From the standpoint of “B”’ it is 
desirable to cover as many as possi- 
ble of the above items under the 
building policy because most rating 
schedules produce a lower rate for 
building than contents. (This may 
not be true for frame buildings in 
some parts of the country.) 

(b and c) Operation of a factory 
at night ; cessation of manufacturing 
for a period in excess of ten days; 
alterations and repairs by mechanics 
for more than fifteen days; the 
keeping of certain materials such as 
explosives, fireworks, gasoline and 
similar materials within the premises 
are the physical hazards forbidden 
under the old New York form and 
are not specifically mentioned in the 
1943 form. The liability of the com- 
pany is not likely to be affected he- 
cause the general increase in hazard 
clause has been retained and it is 
probable that by interpretation this 
will include any substantial specific 
physical hazards. Moreover, it has 
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been a common practice, when ap- 
propriate, to “endorse out’’ these 
specific physical hazard provisions. 


QUESTION 3 


“PD” owns a property valued at 
$15,000 on which “E” holds a mort- 
gage for $8,000. An insurance agent 
tells “D)” that he should take a single 
fire policy for $15,000 and have it 
endorsed with the standard mort- 
gage clause in favor of “E.” An- 
other agent tells him that he should 
take one policy for the amount of 
the mortgage and have it endorsed 
with the standard mortgage clause 
and then obtain a separate policy 
for the balance of his own interest. 
Give the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each of these methods from 
the point of view of: 

(a) insurer 

(b) insured 

(c) mortgagee. 


For purposes of simplification the 
answer to this question will be 
separated into two parts: the first 
dealing with the single policy and 
the second with two policies. 

Under a single policy for $15,000 
with mortgage clause: 

(a) Insurer 

Advantages : The whole insurance 
is in one contract, thus combining 
the problem of supervision, receiv- 
ing one premium and making it 
easier to adjust losses because there 
will be no problem of non-concur- 
rency or contribution. 

Disadvantages: None. 

(b) Insured 

Advantages: Only one contract, 
one premium, and one underwriter 
to deal with in event of loss; no 
problem of concurrency; contract 
not disturbed if mortgage is re- 
duced. 

Disadvantages: The insured does 
not have custody of policy although 
he may obtain a certificate of insur- 
ance. The entire amount of any 
loss—total or partial—would be paid 
to the mortgagee as interest may ap- 
pear and with respect to partial 
losses the mortgagee could with- 
hold the loss payment and thus com- 
pel the insured to restore the prop- 
erty from his own funds. Neither 
of these objections is ordinarily 
considered to be serious. 

(c) Mortgagee 
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Advantages: Has control and di- 
rection of all funds received as loss 
payment; no worries about concur- 
rency or contribution. 

Disadvantages: None. 

Under two policies as outlined in 
the question : 

(a) Insurer 

Advantages: None. 

Disadvantages: Two contracts, 
two premiums, separate supervision, 
perhaps two companies with the 
possible problems of concurrency 
and contribution. 


(b) Insured 

Advantages: Policy covering his 
own interest could be kept in his 
own possession (which may be un- 
important). 

Disadvantages: There might be 
two companies involved in the loss 
adjustment; in partial losses, each 
company would contribute propor- 
tionately but one would be called 
upon to pay through the mortgagee 
and the other direct which could 
lead to difficulty if mortgagee was 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Examination Questions—Continued 


not satisfied with proposed repair ; 
policies might not be concurrent; 
reduction of mortgage may necessi- 
tate adjustment of policies. 

(c) Mortgagee 

Advantages : In event of non-pay- 
ment of premium by owner, mort- 
gagee would be called upon to pay 
a premium only for the amount of 
its mortgage ($8,000.) instead of 
$15,000. 

Disadvantages: Has no control of 
a part of the funds paid for partial 
losses and therefore it is more diffi- 
cult for him to compel loss payment 
money to be spent to preserve the 
value of the property; may have 
problems of concurrency and con- 
tribution. 


QUESTION 4 


“I,” who is a director in a 
medium sized commercial bank, has 
just learned that shortages resulting 
from dishonest acts of officers and 
employees of such institutions were 
being discovered‘at the rate of $3,- 
500,000 per year and on the aver- 
age have been concealed about five 
years. Upon investigation he ascer- 
tains that his bank carries a bankers’ 
blanket bond, although in his own 
business he uses a schedule bond. 

(a) What features of a blanket 
bond make it more appropriate for 
a bank than a schedule bond? 

(b) Assuming a broad and widely 
used form of bankers’ blanket bond 
was used in this case, describe the 
features of the contract that are 
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suretyship and those which are in- 
surance. Explain in your answer 
the tests you applied to make the 
distinction. 

(c) Explain what is meant by the 
“retroactive restoration” clause and 
indicate why you believe its inclu- 
sion 1s or is not important in a bank- 
ers’ blanket bond. 

(a) The blanket bond is more ap- 
propriate than a schedule bond for 
a bank because (1) it contains a 
broader insuring clause covering 
such things as property in transit 
and forgery; (2) has more liberal 
provisions relating to discovery of a 
loss; (3) the coverage on new em- 
ployees is automatic and does not 
require notice to the surety; (4) the 
entire amount of the bond is ap- 
plicable to employee dishonesty 
thereby requiring only one decision, 
i. e., total face amount of bond as 
opposed to the individual selection 
of amount of coverage on each em- 
ployee on the schedule bond; (5) 
loss does not have to be traced to 
any specific employee as required 
under schedule bond; (6) _ the 
blanket bond by its nature must 
cover all employees whereas a 
schedule bond may be limited as to 
positions or persons. 

(b) Before making the distinc- 
tion between the surety and insur- 
ance feature of a. banker’s blanket 
bond the several divisions of the 
coverage should be listed. They are: 

(1) Employee dishonesty. 

(2) Loss or damage to property 
(by burglary, theft, hold-up, mys- 
terious disappearance, etc.) from 
within insured’s premises or offices, 
where property is located for busi- 
ness reasons. 

(3) Loss or damage to property 
in transit from causes similar to 
those in (2). 

(4) Forgery. 

Suretyship is the guaranteeing by 
one person (surety) that another 
(principal) will fulfill an obligation 
to or forbear doing a specified detri- 
mental act to a third party (the ob- 
ligee). This means that three parties 
are involved and each is identifiable. 
The first or fidelity feature guaran- 
teeing that an employee will not dis- 
honestly, fraudulently, or crimi- 
nally take the employer’s property 
meets these tests. The three remain- 
ing clauses are insurance because 
they agree to indemnify against loss 
from certain unpredictable events 
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and are strictly between the insured 
and insurer. Moreover, the parties 
causing the harm are not necessarily 
identifiable, thus precluding the pos- 
sibility of obtaining reimbursement 
from the wrongdoer. It might also 
be mentioned that in recent years 
even fidelity coverage has been 
handled in many respects as “insur- 
ance,” i.e., rates are calculated on a 
basis such that premium income will 
cover net expected losses. This is 
because it is seldom feasible to exer- 
cise the legal right of recovery from 
the wrongdoer. 

(c) The retroactive restoration 
clause is one that automatically re- 
instates coverage after a loss. It is 
termed “retroactive” because the 
bond is reinstated to its full amount 
not only for losses which may occur 
in the future, but also for losses 
which may have occurred in the past 
and as yet remain undiscovered. It 
is a very important provision be- 
cause it is the only means whereby 
the insured can be certain that the 
full amount of the bond is available 
for each separate and distinct loss 
(as defined). Dishonesty claims by 
their very nature often remain un- 
discovered for years and the aggre- 
gate of successive undiscovered 
losses could be many times the 
penalty of the bond. Therefore it 
might be inadequate to meet a large 
loss if the bond was not “retroac- 
tively” reinstated. 


QUESTION 5 


The “G” Export Company has 
obtained an open cargo marine in- 
surance policy to insure its water- 
borne shipments from the United 
States gulf ports to Mexico. The 
policy contains a provision to the 
effect that shipments are to be val- 
ued at invoice cost plus 10%, plus 
prepaid or guaranteed freight, but 
is free of particular average unless 
S%. 

(a) Outline the distinguishing 
characteristics of an open policy and 
dicate the nature of the circum- 
stances under which it may be used 
to advantage by a shipper. 

(b) Explain the purposes of a 
free of particular average clause 
such as that mentioned in the above 
case. 

(c) How do you justify the type 
of valuation clause used in this case 
m place of “actual cash value at 
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In times like these when the turnover in 
personnel is so great, and positions of 
trust have to be filled by untried and 
sometimes unknown men and women, the 
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time of loss or damage’? Explain 
fully, indicating whether or not it 
is a usual or unusual procedure to 
use this type of valuation clause in 
ocean marine cargo insurance? 

(a) Distinguishing characteris- 
tics of an open policy are: it has no 
total limit but only a limit of liability 
on one shipment or package ; it gives 
the insured automatic coverage of 
all shipments falling within a given 


description and over a stated geo- 
graphical area, irrespective of defi- 
nite knowledge of shipper of the 
precise route, time of shipment, or 
class of vessel used, providing only 
that the insured report the ship- 
ments as required by the policy. 

It is advantageous when a shipper 
has frequent shipments within a 
geographical area but does not know 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Examination Questions—Continued 
in advance the exact time, route, 
class of vessel or size of shipment. 
His shipments can be reported from 
time to time and the premium paid 
periodically. It also protects shipper 
from over-sight in failing to procure 
insurance and avoids minimum pre- 
miums that may be required under 
separate policies. 


(b) The free of particular aver- 
age clause is designed to eliminate 
the numerous small losses that are 
irritating and costly to adjust and 
especially those whose frequency, 
because of the nature of the article, 
is so great as to be almost a cer- 
tainty. It is also designed to elimi- 
nate small non-fortuitous losses over 
which disputes as to cause might 
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arise. Some goods are more suscep- 
tible than others to partial losses and 
the free of particular average clause 
can be used to equalize the items 
for rating purposes. 

(c) Valued at “invoice cost plus 
10%, plus prepaid or guaranteed 
freight,” is a usual basis of valua- 
tion found in marine cargo insur- 
ance. It has several advantages over 
the actual cash value basis, probably 
the outstanding one being the diff- 
culty of ascertaining the actual cash 
value of commodities in course of 
transit while water-borne. The 
goods being in custody of others, the 
moral hazard is at a minimum. 
Moreover it facilitates adjustment 
of claims since the value has been 
agreed between insurer and claim- 
ant prior to loss. Market fluctua- 
tions during the course of voyage do 
not cause interested parties (either 
insurer, seller, buyer, or banker) to 
be in doubt as to the value of the 
insured goods. 


QUESTION 6 


A prospective purchaser of a 
comprehensive general public liabil- 
ity policy objects to the exclusion 
clauses and says that because of 
them the contract is not really “com- 
prehensive.” 

(a) Describe the exclusions that 
are customarily contained in sucha 
contract and in each case indicate 
the reasons for the exclusion. 

(b) How would you answer his 
statement that the policy is not 
really “comprehensive”? 

(c) From the standpoint of the 
insurer what are the objections or 
disadvantages to issuing a compre- 
hensive general public liability pol- 
icy? 

(a) The comprehensive general 
public liability policy does not cover 
liability from the ownership, main- 
tenance, or use of: automobiles off 
the insurer’s premises, excepting 
with respect to operations carried on 
by independent contractors; water- 
craft, including loading and unloa¢- 
ing away from premises of insured; 
or aircraft. It does not cover lia- 
bility assumed under contract of 
agreement not defined in the policy. 
It does not cover injuries to employ- 
ees in the course of their employ- 
ment except such as may be assumed 
by the insured under contracts of 
types defined in the policy. Nor 
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does it cover obligations under any 
workmen’s compensation law or ob- 
ligation. The Property Damage 
Liability is optional coverage and 
does not cover damage to property 
owned or occupied by, used by, or 
rented to the insured, and except 
for elevators, does not cover liability 
for damage to property in the in- 
sured’s care or possession. 

Reasons for each of the above 
limitations on liability are as fol- 
lows : 

Automobile — Watercraft — Air- 
craft—these may be separately in- 
sured and are susceptible to special- 
jzed treatment making separate 
insurance desirable in many cases. 
Further, these exposures are not 
common to all risks. 

Contractual Liability — with the 
exception of certain types of agree- 
ments which have been standardized 
and the nature of the risk already 
known, the insurer requires the right 
to review all contractual agreements, 
pass upon insurability and to estab- 
lish a charge; otherwise the insurer 
might be held responsible for un- 
usually hazardous risks of an un- 
known character. 

Employees—are generally cov- 
ered under workmen’s compensation 
acts for which separate insurance 
is required. The exception men- 
tioned above with respect to con- 
tractual liability is made because the 
insured under certain types of 
standard contracts may be required 
to promise reimbursement to the 
contractee against whom the in- 
sured’s employee obtains a com- 
mon law award of damages for 
bodily injuries. 

Property—Property damage lia- 
bility insures legal liability for dam- 
age to property of others. An in- 
sured cannot be liable to himself 
with respect to his own property. 
Insurance against liability for dam- 
age to property of others, when it is 
under the control of the insured, has 
similar characteristics and hazards. 
_(b) The policy is “comprehen- 
sve” for all liability hazards—un- 
less specifically excluded. Hereto- 
fore a separate liability policy was 
sued for each hazard,—manufac- 
turers — contractors — elevators — 
teams—owners—landlords and ten- 
ants, and other hazards to a busi- 
ness. If any hazard was not men- 
tioned in the policy it was not 
covered. This frequently meant that 
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Lots of people don't know that this is true be- 
cause they don’t know all the things the agent 
and his protection can do for them. That's why 
programs of public education, whether promoted 
by agency or company organizations, should 


have our fullest support. When we tell people 
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what insurance can do for them, then they will 


know why the agent is a good man to know! 


plies. Research promotes 
safety. Agents sell security. 
That's how insurance works! 
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a person discovered his need for an 
addition to the list when it was too 
late. Now he knows everything is 
included unless specifically excluded. 

(c) Disadvantages and objections 
from the standpoint of the insurer 
are: (1) Agents are frequently not 
qualified to appraise the risk and 
determine the hazards involved. (2) 
New and unknown hazards are in- 
cluded under broad comprehensive 
forms and there is no reliable basis 
for calculating the rate on the “un- 
known” hazard. (3) Certain haz- 
ards are sometimes distasteful to the 
carrier but it is forced to take them 
too. Products and contractual lia- 
bility are examples of these. (4) 
Audits are complicated and expen- 
sive if insurer wants to be certain 
that he collects all the premium that 


he should. (5) By combining a 
number of hazards they may lose 
sight of the importance of certain 
specific hazards. (6) The policy 
may not develop as much premium 
as the total of the individual poli- 
cies. (7) Coverage of all negligence 
hazards may encourage carelessness 
on the part of the insured. 


QUESTION 7 


(a) “Compared with other forms 
of property or casualty insurance, 
glass insurance enjoys a very low 
ratio of law suits by the insured 
against the insurer.” Outline the 
factors that account for the relative 
scarcity of legal actions in glass in- 
surance. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Examination Questions—Continued 


(b) Many forms of inland marine 
insurance contracts are written on 
an “all risk” basis. When insurance 
is thus written, state with reasons 
the types of loss for which the in- 
surer is not ordinarily responsible. 
Your answer should include any im- 
plied, as well as specified, exclusions. 

(a) A low ratio of law suits is 
enjoyed by glass insurance because 
of its simplicity with a single prom- 
ise to indemnify for accidental 


breakage. It has gone farther than 
other casualty forms in eliminating 
exceptions and conditions: fire and 
the result of enemy (war) attack 
are the only excluded causes of loss. 
Moreover the average loss is not 
large enough to encourage much liti- 
gation expense and most insurers 
replace the damaged property so 
quickly that disputes seldom arise. 
(b) “All risk” inland marine poli- 
cies generally exclude loss or dam- 
age caused by: wear and tear, moth, 
vermin and inherent vice, and war 


THE BUYER SELECTS THE COVERAGE 
TO FIT HIS NEEDS 
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GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
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risks. A number of inland marine 
“all risk” policies also exclude |oss 
or damage caused by: improper 
processing or resulting therefrom, 
breakage of fragile articles, and 
marring or scratching of unsched- 
uled items unless caused by certain 
named perils. Certain inland marine 
policies contain exclusions peculiar 
to the property for which they are 
written. By implication they ex- 
clude wilful acts of the insured, but 
not loss resulting from negligence, 

The reasons for the foregoing ex- 
clusions are twofold. In the first 
place the all risk insurance is only 
tended to cover fortuitous and acci- 
dental losses. This is expressed by 
the word “risk” in the insuring 
clause. Therefore, wear and tear, 
normal depreciation, deterioration, 
and inherent vice most likely could 
be excluded by interpretation even 
if not specifically excluded. In the 
second place certain hazards are too 
unpredictable for rating and cover- 
age. In part they may depend upon 
the kind and degree of care, which 
might be less than ordinary when 
lulled by the sense of security af- 
forded by “all risk’ insurance. 
Hence, moth and vermin damage is 
excluded ; breakage, etc., may be re- 
stricted. The war risk is unusual 
and unpredictable and requires spe- 
cial coverage. Improper processing 
losses, if covered, would be an un- 
fair temptation and should not be 
insured since the processor should 
be held to account for his own per- 
formance. Certain excluded articles 
such as aerial photographic equip- 
ment, are to afford the insurer an 
extra premium for risks more haz- 
ardous than average. 


QUESTION 8 


(a) The Standard Workmen's 
Compensation and Employer's Lia- 
bility policy is widely used to cover 
an employer’s financial responsibility 
to his employees. How do you ac- 
count for the continued use of the 
Employer's Liability feature of this 
contract, even in those states thal 
have had W orkmen’s Compensation 
Laws for many years? Be specific. 

(b) in a certain accident and 
health policy a part of the definition 
of total disability reads as follows: 
“.. prevent him from performing 
any and every duty pertaining to his 
occupation.” Do you beheve this 
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clause is unduly restrictive? Ex- 
plain fully the reasons for your an- 
swer. 

(a) The Employers’ Liability 
feature of the Standard Workmen’s 
Compensation policy is needed to 
cover those cases not covered under 
a given compensation law. Such 
cases may arise from the following: 
(1) Some compensation laws are 
optional and the employees may elect 
not to come under the compensation 
system. (2) A minimum number of 
employees or a wage restriction de- 
termines eligibility for compensation 
in some states. (3) Industrial in- 
juries may be excluded by statute 
or interpretation if they are not “ac- 
cidental,” and (4) Statutory pro- 
visions and court interpretations re- 
sult in other miscellaneous exclu- 
sions from compensation benefits. 

(b) This is not an unduly restric- 
tive clause if it is not limited by 
other qualifying phrases. “Any and 
every duty” has been construed by 
the courts to mean that unless the 
insured can do both, i.e., “any duty” 
and “every duty” of his occupation 
he is totally disabled. Therefore this 
part of the quoted clause is liberal. 

“His occupation” has also re- 
ceived an interpretation that is gen- 
erous to the insured because it has 
been held to mean “the occupation 
of the insured at the time of the 
injury” irrespective of his adapta- 
bility to other work at a later date. 


QUESTION 9 


With reference to: “Lloyds of 
London,” “Factory Mutual” insur- 
ance companies, and “Stock” fire 
and marine insurance companies, 
contrast the distinctive features: 

(a) of responsibility for the func- 
tioning of management 

(b) of ultimate legal responsibil- 
ity for losses 

(c) for disposition of profits 

(d) for assuring financial sol- 
vency. 

(a) Responsibility for the func- 
tioning of management: (1) In 
Lloyds of London, a member is an 
individual underwriter and manages 
his own affairs subject to the rules 
of conduct required by a commit- 
tee representing the entire member- 
ship. The appropriate committee 
supervises his activities and inflicts 
penalties for violation. Unethical 
conduct or financial insolvency will 
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cause a member to be suspended and 
probably expelled, either step stop- 
ping him from doing business. Thus 
an association principle is used to 
govern the member underwriters. 
(2) Factory Mutuals are owned 
by their policyholders, each of 
whom is a member of the Mutual 
and entitled to vote in the elections 
for the Board of Directors or trus- 
tees, who manage the company. If 
management is not satisfactory, the 
members may vote it out of office. 


Thus ultimate responsibility for 
management rests in and on the in- 
dividual member-policyholders. (3) 
In Stock companies the stockholders 
are the owners and they elect the 
directors who manage the company. 
If the directors are unsatisfactory, 
the stockholders may change them 
through their power to vote. 

(b) Ultimate Legal Responsibil- 
ity for Losses: (1) Lloyds’ system 
is unique in that each member binds 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Examination Questions—Continued 


“for himself alone and not sever- 
ally.” Thus he alone is responsible 
for loss payments, and has unlimited 
personal liability for losses. To do 
business in the first place, and be- 
come a member of Lloyds’, he has 
to prove financial solvency and make 
a minimum deposit of 5000 pounds 
sterling. His books are always open 
to Lloyds’ governing committee. 
Also he must file an Insurance Bond 
annually to cover the risks he has 
written. All his assets may be taken 
over in event of failure. There is 
also a central guarantee fund main- 
tained by levies on the premium in- 
come of all members and from 
which claims against insolvent mem- 
bers may be paid. (2) Factory Mu- 
tual insurance losses are paid by the 
company, but if the amount avail- 
able for losses is insufficient, assess- 
ment on a pro-rata basis against 
each member is required. (3) Ina 
Stock company the ultimate respon- 
sibility is in the asset value of the 
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company. If the assets are insuf- 
ficient, the company may become 
bankrupt and settle at less than 100 
cents to the dollar. In this event 
stockholders may lose all their in- 
vestment but they are not responsi- 
ble for assessment. The loss claim- 
ants and holders of unexpired poli- 
cies may be among the ultimate 
losers. 

(c) Profits Disposition: (1) 
In Lloyds’ the individual member 
profits. He may be financed by 
other individuals, who have ad- 
vanced money for his operations, 
so they also would get a share of 
the profit. On the record, however, 
it is the individual member who 
profits on his own underwritings. 
(2) Factory Mutual profits, except- 
ing those retained in surplus, go to 
the member-policyholders, who nor- 
mally pay a redundant premium at 
the beginning of the policy year. 
Each policyholder receives his pro- 
portionate share of profits in the 
form of “dividends.” (3) Stock 


Business is operated 





company profits, excepting those re. 
tained in surplus, are distributed as 
dividends to the stockholders who 
are the owners of the company and 
through whose purchase of stock the 
company originally derived funds to 
operate and provide the required 
“guarantee” capital. 

(d) Financial Solvency: (1) 
Lloyds’, as described in answer to 
Part (a) and (b) (1) of this ques- 
tion. Members of Lloyds’ are 
closely regulated by the “Committee 
of Lloyds’” insofar as _ financial 
matters are concerned. They must 
maintain sufficient reserves for the 
risks they have assumed, and all 
such reserves are subject to review, 
etc., by the governing body and 
committees of Lloyds’. (2) Factory 
Mutuals are dependent on the re- 
serves and surplus that they build 
up, which, if insufficient, make it 
necessary to assess the members 
(policyholders) to make up any de- 
ficiency. When certain conditions 
are fulfilled, many states permit the 
assessment privilege to be set aside. 
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“WE HOLD that we best serve the American Insuring Public by serving them through 
Agents and Brokers. WE AFFIRM that local Agents and Brokers, by training and ex- 
perience and because of nearby location and knowledge of local conditions, are the most 
logically qualified members of the Insurance Industry to efficiently and economically 
act as local insurance representatives and advisors to the public and business world. 
WE RECOGNIZE that in order to serve their clients well, the Agents and Brokers through 
whom we obtain our business must be well served by us.” 
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Suggesting Credit Insurance 


to Just One Client 


HIS CHECK is one of many we 

have paid to insurance brokers 
for helping us sell American Credit 
Insurance to manufacturers and whole- 
salers. If the years following World 
WarII repeat the pattern of World War 
I, business failures and credit losses 
will jump : . . the need for Credit In- 
surance will rise sharply. 
Write for our “File Book for Brokers.” 
It tells how you can cash in on the 
growing demand for Credit Insurance 
in the uncertain times ahead. Address: 
American Credit Indemnity Company 
of New York, First National Bank 
Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
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(3) Stock company solvency de- 
pends on the company reserves, 
capital and surplus. If capital and 
surplus are wiped out, there is no 
further source. State laws govern 
here, also, as in the Factory Mu- 
tuals. 

In connection with the “Mutuals” 
and “Stocks” all laws regarding 
solvency must be met and periodic 
examinations by the various state 
insurance examiners tend to regu- 
late the solvency of the companies. 
Generally speaking, Lloyds’ is sub- 
ject to no such legal supervision in 
the U. S. because it has been licensed 
in only two states. In the states in 
which it is legally admitted in the 
United States it sets up certain 
funds as security. 


QUESTION 10 


In 1943 the “H” Fire Insurance 
Company paid a dividend of $10.00 
per share to its stockholders. A 
policyholder complains that this pro- 
vides the stockholders with an ex- 
cessive rate of return on their in- 
vestment and is evidence that the 
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company’s premium rates are too 
high. Other financial information 
for the year 1943 is as follows: 
Capital Stock (50,000 

shares) $ 5,000,000 


Required Reserves .... 5,000,000 
Premium Income ..... 18,000,000 
Voluntary Reserves ... 1,000,000 


Total Admitted Assets . 23,000,000 


Pee eee 15,000,000 
Increase in Surplus 

(after dividend pay- 

MED t2c4cs6ennnwn 200,000 
Investment Profit ..... 660,000 


(a) Use the figures above as a 
basis and prepare a list of the rea- 
sons that would help to justify the 
size of the 1943 dividend. With ref- 
erence to each reason that you have 
listed, indicate how the figures 
justify it. 

(b) Explain the term “surplus to 
policyholders” and calculate the 
amount of it in the above case. 


(a) The 1943 dividend of $10.00 
per share on the stock of the “H” 
Fire Insurance Company can be 
justified on the grounds that: (1) 
Although five-sevenths of all earn- 
ings were paid as dividends, the 


“surplus to policyholders” is al- 
ready considerably above average. 
(2) The investment profit alone 
($660,000) was $160,000 in excess 
of the total dividend payment. (3) 
When allowance is made for the 
stockholder’s equity in surplus, the 
apparently high dividend of $10.00 
per share becomes a rate of approxi- 
mately 214% on the book value of 
the stock, and (4) It can scarcely 
be argued that the rates were exces- 
sive when only $40,000 was earned 
as underwriting profit on $18 mil- 
lion premium income. 

(b) “Surplus to policyholders” is 
the amount in excess of required re- 
serves available to meet the obliga- 
tions to policyholders. The specific 
items that measure surplus to policy- 
holders in the “H” Fire Insurance 
Company’s statement of 1943 are: 
Capital Stock—$5 million, Surplus 
—$15 million, Voluntary Reserves 
—$1 million, or a total of $21 mil- 
lion. f 

Note: In this question no attempt 
was made to list all the items in the 
“H” Company’s financial statement 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Examination Questions—Continued 


but unfortunately it did contain an 
error: “Total Admitted Assets” 
should have read $28 million instead 
of $23 million. Although this 
difference did not prevent a correct 
analysis of the questions asked, 
nevertheless a candidate was not 
penalized for any mistake in his an- 
swer if it could be attributed to this 
distortion of a balance sheet item. 





~NEW PROSPECTS— 
NEW INCOME 


Record-breaking fur sales create a 
record-breaking list of new prospects 
for Fur Floater insurance! Our new 
pamphlet is available at your request 
to bring you record-breaking results! 





50 John Street, New York 


QUESTION 11 


(a) “The Insurance Commis- 
sioner or other official who is re- 
sponsible for the administration of 
a state’s insurance laws should pre- 
vent insolvencies of fire and cas- 
ualty companies.” 

With reference to each of the 
aspects of the business that affect 
solvency, describe briefly the nature 
of the control needed by the insur- 
ance commissioner if he is to carry 
out the above mandate successfully. 

(b) Explain fully the obstacles 
that have prevented insurance com- 
mrissioners from approving a wider 
use of “personal property floater” 
contracts. 

(a) Solvency is affected by a 
number of factors, that should be 
under the Insurance Commissioner’s 
control, as follows: (1) Premium 
rates must be adequate to produce 
enough revenue to meet claims and 
expenses of operation. The Com- 
missioner should have authority 
under laws in his state to determine 
the adequacy of the basis for mak- 
ing rates. (2) A corollary to ade- 
quate rates is adequate reserves. The 
Commissioner should enforce the 
reserves as specified by statute and 
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also be authorized to require addj- 
tional amounts when the situation 
warrants. (3) Investments —the 
surplus and reserves of a company 
are invested. The Commissioner 
should be empowered to establish 
and enforce valuation standards and 
the qualifications of various types 
of investment, both from the stand- 
point of the ultimate redemption 
value of the securities and the possi- 
ble needs of the company for 
prompt liquidation of assets to pay 
claims of a catastrophic nature (as 
San Francisco fire). The minimum 
capital and surplus for starting a 
company is usually prescribed and 
the Commissioner should have 
power to see that it is kept intact. 
(5) In addition to loss payments the 
expenses of the company include 
taxes, rent, agents’ commissions, 
salaries, and all other operating 
costs. The Commissioner should be 
empowered to prevent these ex- 
penses from being unreasonable and 
injurious to the solvency of the 
company. (6) Claim settlements 
may impair the solvency of the com- 
pany if not made in conformity with 
well-established rules, which guar- 
antee adequate settlements of claims 
but not overly generous settlements. 
The Commissioner should be em- 
powered to review claims and claim 
settlements, and enforce proper pro- 
cedures. (7) All of the foregoing 
are likely to be meaningless unless 
the Commissioner also has the duty 
of periodic audit, the power of in- 
vestigation, and the weapon of pen- 
alty to compel compliance. 

(b) Insurance Commissioners 
have encountered the following ob- 
stacles to approving wider use of 
personal property floater contracts: 
(1) State laws limit and define the 
lines of insurance that different 
classes of carriers may write. Inas- 
much as state laws have been de- 
veloped along the mono-line instead 
of the multiple-line principle, the 
writing powers of the various car- 
riers have been segregated and re- 
stricted accordingly. (2) Influen- 
tial groups who wish to preserve the 
mono-line practices have opposed 
the issuance of policies that cut 
across several kinds of hazards. (3) 
The variety of hazards included un- 
der a “personal property floater” 
make rate control much more diffi- 
cult than in the case of definitely 
segregated types of risk. 
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LINKED TOGETHER! 





The size and stability of America’s insurance companies are 
firmly linked with the utilization of re-insurance facilities. We 
at American-Re are proud of the long list of prominent com- 
panies whose re-insurance problems we have solved. One of the 
oldest and largest of casualty re-insurance organizations, our ex- 
perience is mature, our viewpoint is co-operative, and our reserves 


are more than enough to assure completely successful perform- 


ance. Why not discuss your re-insurance problems with us? Our 


rates are soundly liberal. 


eAMERICAN 


RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


99 John Street - New York 7, N. Y. 
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Fire Rating—Continued 


schedule factors and our classified 
experience. An illustration: If by 
adequate definition and classification 
of occupancy we can group mercan- 
tile contents into five or six grades 
of combustibility and five or six 
grades of susceptibility, a classifica- 
tion of burning ratios or loss ratios 
for similar groups should be of some 
assistance in determining the ade- 
quacy or inadequacy of the schedule 
factors. 

Classified statistics should, in my 
opinion, be sub-divided into the fol- 
lowing major groups: 

1. Residence properties. 

2. Mercantile, warehouse and of- 
fice buildings. 

3. Mercantile, warehouse and of- 
fice contents. 

4. Manufacturing and _ special 
hazard properties and warehouses 
connected therewith. 

5. Sprinklered properties. 

6. Miscellaneous classes. 

Separate statistics upon buildings 
and contents of classes other than 
mercantile and warehouse properties 
may be considered desirable, but, in 
my opinion, are not necessary. 

Some regulatory authorities re- 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Dependable Protection 


Big enough to 
serve. you but 
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quire classified statistics upon differ- 
ent bases. It should be a compara- 
tively simple job to co-relate such 
divergencies into a whole that would 
be of assistance to the schedule 
maker. 


There should be no hesitancy in 
the adoption of different levels of 
rates in different territories where 
the aggregate experience justifies 
such differences. In fact such recog- 
nition should seem to be required 
from the standpoint of justice to 
the various territories. Classified 
statistics, however, in this rapidly 
changing country of ours have a 
tendency to lose their value rather 
quickly with the passage of time. I 
do not believe such statistics of re- 
sults obtained some 15 or 20 years 
ago are of any particular value to 
the rate maker at the present time. 
Five or ten years should be the limit. 


Coinsurance 


It is perhaps axiomatic to say that 
no rate can be properly made with- 
out assumption of some relation of 
the amount of insurance to the ac- 
tual cash value of the property in- 
sured. 





A simple illustration is that of a 
fire-resistive building or its contents, 
Most frequently small fires in such 
buildings are confined to the floor 
or even the room of origin and do 
little, if any, structural damage to 
the building. If the building insur- 
ance is only sufficient to cover such 
losses the premium rate must be 
much higher than is the case when 
sufficient insurance is carried to 
cover substantial damage through- 
out the building as occasionally oc- 
curs. Rates are, therefore, usually 
predicated upon a uniform percent- 
age of insurance to value and in- 
creased or decreased for departure 
from the established ratio. 


One Schedule 


In theory at least a schedule is a 
standard of measurement of the fire 
hazard and since the fire hazard dif- 
fers only in extent or degree, de- 
pendent upon the various factors of 
construction, occupancy, protection 
and exposure, it would appear a 
logical conclusion that one schedule 
should be sufficient as a standard for 
all risks and all territories. This 
statement should not for a moment 
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be construed to preclude different 
levels of rates for different classes 
of risks or for different territories, 
dependent upon adequate statistical 
data. A vast improvement in this 
respect is possible and should be 
brought about at the earliest possible 
date. 

Neither should the above state- 
ment be construed to preclude spe- 
cial schedules to cover special classes 
involving types of hazard not at all 
common to the ordinary run of risks 
or where peculiar or extraordinary 
features of protection are required 
to minimize such hazard. In this 
connection, mention might be made 
of such classes as mining risks, 
grain elevators, lumber yards, and 
piers and wharves. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, fire insurance rat- 
ing of risks of sufficient value and 
divergence of hazard and protection 
should be accomplished by the use 
of a reasonably simple, flexible 
schedule. Such a schedule should 
be constructed and used as a stand- 
ard of measurement of fire hazard 
and protection and produce rates at 
desired and approved levels for 
various classes of risks and for vari- 
ous territories and also as general 
changes occur over reasonable pe- 
tiods of time. 

There should be a defensible rela- 
tion between the rates produced and 
the general results of the business 
in sufficiently large territory and 
over a sufficiently long period of 
time. Such general results of the 
business should be recorded in a 
classification of major groupings 
based primarily upon similarity in 
fire hazard and protection. 


From an address before the Insurance Ac- 


countants Association. 
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STANDARD FIRE POLICY 


NEW fire insurance policy, 

adopted under provisions of the 
Louisiana Statutes, will become ef- 
fective in that state on and after 
January 1, 1945. The statutory pol- 
icy follows the New York Standard 
Form (except for four minor excep- 
tions) and‘provides for a rearrange- 
ment of the first page to be approved 
by the Louisiana Insurance Commis- 
sion. 


PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 


HAT is probably the most 

extensive state-wide publicity 
campaign on record is now under- 
way in Virginia to explain the pro- 
visions and requirements of the 
state’s new motor vehicle financial- 
responsibility law to the motoring 
public before the law goes into effect 
on January 1. 

Conducted by Motor Vehicle 
Commissioner C. F. Joyner, Jr., the 
campaign is receiving the full co- 
operation of press, radio and many 
civic organizations. Billboards call- 
ing attention to the law are conspic- 
uous on all main highways, and 
hundreds of thousands of leaflets 
describing the law are being dis- 
tributed to motorists through both 
public and private agencies. 

Analyzing the law, six articles by 
Commissioner Joyner will be pub- 
lished weekly by Virginia’s news- 
papers, which will also reprint a 
series of six cartoons depicting fea- 
tures of the law. The state’s radio 
stations will soon broadcast a series 
of dramatized announcements on 
the law. Radio talks by Commis- 
sioner Joyner are scheduled each 
month until January 1. 


NEW FORMS 


DOPTION of revised vandal- 

ism and malicious mischief rates 
for private dwellings, effective Sep- 
tember 1, have been announced by 
the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change and Middle Department Rat- 
ing Association. The New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange has also 
approved a new extended coverage 
endorsement for pier and wharf 
structures, the revised extended cov- 
erage endorsement No. 4, extended 
coverage endorsement No. 4A (pub- 
lic utilities) and vandalism and ma- 
licious mischief endorsement. Up 
for consideration is the new broad 
form dwelling form recently ap- 
proved by the New York Fire Insur- 
ance Rating Organization. 

Changes in dwelling forms being 
made by the Middle Department are 
as follows: (1) Standard Loss Pay- 
able and Mortgage Clauses will be 
included; (2) Under “Permissions 
Granted” provision will be made for 
vacancy and wunoccupancy when 
form is used on Season Dwellings; 
(3) The “Pennsylvania Endorse- 
ment No. 3 will be incorporated in 
forms for use in Pennsylvania only, 
and will include the standard Work 
and Materials Clause; (4) The 
words Protected and Unprotected 
have been printed at the top of each 
form followed by boxed spaces for a 
check mark to indicate classification. 

In connection with the new dwell- 
ing -and contents forms recently 
adopted by a number of states, the 
Business Development Office in New 
York City has prepared the first of 
a series of booklets analyzing the 
dwelling forms now in use in Dela- 
ware, Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
Similar booklets for other states will 
be issued as soon as possible. 
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America’s Oldest and Largest Ex- 
clusively Accident and Sickness In- 
surance Company. 
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Over $35,000,000.00 paid to dis- 
abled policyholders or their bene- 
ficiaries. 
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Women, these days, are taking a 
more active role than ever in the 
business world. Are you equipped 
to protect their liberal incomes? 
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North American leads the field in 
providing full coverage Accident 
and Sickness Insurance for working 
women. It is an especially salable 
plan that can be written in units 
costing as little as $3.00 a month. 
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If you are willing to work, the 
North American has a place for 
you in its sales organization. Ex- 
perience in Disability Insurance 
selling is not absolutely necessary. 
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Write us. Let us tell you about the 
“North American Way” of building 
a permanent business for yourself. 






x ww Ww 






George Manzelmann, President 


NORTH AMERICAN 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


209 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 
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Report of Administration—Continued 


To those who may feel that the 
public relations activity has already 
involved very heavy expenditure, | 
would like to point out that, while 
a tremendous job has been done, it 
has been largely in the field of pre- 
liminary organization, the produc- 
tion of booklets and the selection 
and addition of personnel. 

Our job was one which called not 
so much for money as for organiza- 
tion, group effort and careful plan- 
ning. 

Total cash received and pledged 
to the public relations fund to date 
are approximately $360,000. Actual 
expenditures from this fund to the 
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end of the fiscal year, August 31, 
1944, were only $58,756.40. 


Ohio 


No happening within the year has 
given me greater pleasure, nor been 
a more constructive forward step 
than the reaffiliation of the Ohio 
Association, which has brought into 
the National Association approxi- 
mately 1,100—I won’t call them new 
members—but reaffiliated members 
—as of October 1, thus bringing the 
total membership of the association 
to 18,745. 

There never was a time in which 
it was more necessary for all agents 
and all state associations to stand 
shoulder-to-shoulder than this. To 
the Ohio Association, I repeat, a 
warm official welcome and a warm 
personal welcome. 


Liaison Committee 


In New York, on September 13, 
a liaison committee representing all 
of the insurance producers organi- 
zations, except brokers, met with 
a committee of the trustees of the 
Insurance Executives Association. 

This meeting represented the fruit 
of much conference and activity dur- 
ing the year, leading naturally to the 
feeling that we as agents should be 
close to the center of operations and 
planning within the insurance busi- 
ness. Recognition of that fact, by 
company and producer alike, culmi- 
nated in this interesting symbol of a 
desire to cooperate and work closely, 
which was evident on the part of all 
concerned. 

We are a great trade association 
—one of the most numerous and 
potentially influential in the Ameri- 
can business world. We _ incur 
thereby a great responsibility both 
to our fellow members, to the in- 
surance business and to the Ameri- 
can business and general public 
which we serve. 

A long and honorable record must 
be maintained by unswerving allegi- 
ance to ideals of service, high- 
minded and conscientious dealings 
with all, and a high standard of 
personnel and operation. Water can 
rise no higher than its source. Our 
work will be judged, in the last 
analysis, not by what we say, but 
what we do, and even more impor- 
tantly, by what we really are. 
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EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


J. B. ROBERTSON, PRESIDENT 


REINSURANCE OF CASUALTY — FIDELITY — SURETY 


A SERVICE THAT RESPONDS PROMPTLY TO THE 
CHANGING REQUIREMENTS OF UNDERWRITERS 


HOME OFFICE - KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — SAN FRANCISCO — LOS ANGELES 
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AUTO DEALERS MAY BE 
AGENTS IN FLORIDA 


pens Florida Supreme Court has 
affirmed the circuit court dismis- 
sal of a suit brought by the Florida 
Association of Insurance Agents 
which sought to prevent the licensing 
of General Motors automobile 
dealers as insurance agents of 
Motors Insurance Corporation. It 
was argued that as Motors Insur- 
ance Corporation is owned by Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion and the latter, in turn, by Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, the trio 
are actually but one entity, and 
therefore, a dealer of the manufac- 
turing corporation could not become 
an agent of the insurance corpora- 
tion without violating the specific 
Florida prohibition against “pro- 
curing the license chiefly for the 
purpose of obtaining a rebate or 
commission on insurance written for 
himself or his family or some * * * 
corporation in which he is interested 
or with which he is connected.” The 
court found nothing in the dealer 
contractual relationship with Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation concerning 
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either General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation or Motors Insurance 
Corporation and the agreed state- 
ment of facts disclosed that some 
dealers and their customers patron- 
ized the subsidiary companies exten- 
sively, and others, not at all. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
RECESSES 


FTER completing four days de- 

voted to hearings and examina- 
tion of legislative proposals, the 
sub-committee on Federal’ Legisla- 
tion of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners recessed 
to reconvene at a date yet to be an- 
nounced in a joint meeting with the 
executive committee of the N.A.I.C. 
The session in Chicago was well at- 
tended by authorized representatives 
of practically every branch of the 
insurance business and the sub-com- 
mittee reported that substantial prog- 
ress had been made. 

Fire and casualty interests have 
been pressing for the passage of the 
Bailey-Walter Bill (passed over- 
whelmingly by the House and now 
pending before the Senate) which 





would grant complete exemption 
from the provisions of the anti-trust 
acts. A recommendation was made 
at the hearings to consider the 
Bailey-Walter Bill as temporary 
legislation to be followed by a con- 
stitutional amendment. Minnesota 
Commissioner Johnson, president of 
the National Association, intimated 
in an address before the American 
Life Convention that the sub-com- 
mittee had pretty well decided to 
draft special legislation along the 
lines of the four principles adopted 
at the August meeting in St. Louis. 
Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany and chairman of a special com- 
mittee representing the Life Associa- 
tion of America, stated in an address 
before the American Life Conven- 
tion that his committee could not 
look with favor on any bill which 
would grant complete exemption to 
any industry from the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts. He said that he fa- 
vored the proposal in Section 4 of 
the commissioners’ program (partial 
exemption from the anti-trust acts) 
or the bill proposed by Commis- 
sioner Garrison of California. 
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on their business information. Cons 

venti 

, of C 

— Chicago ti 

ome Office y-s 
Journal of Commerce Ei 

60 John Street New York City “All the News a Busy Man 38-p 
Has Time to Read” than 

12 East Grand Avenue Chicago, Illinois ey 
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_ BEHIND THE WHEEL 
ILL the return of peace and proved. Teaching pointers for the Conservation Bureau and various 
the removal of wartime re- amateur driving instructor are other safety and official agencies. 
vNS strictions on automobile operation given. The development of correct “Behind the Wheel” will be dis- 
h th be marred by a renewal of needless attitudes in the student is empha- tributed free of charge by state- 
| r traffic-accidents, which killed 330,- sized and the instructor is urged to education, motor vehicle, highway, 
oath 340 persons and injured 11,000,000 stress fair play, good sportsmanship and police departments, parent- 
ee Americans in the past decade, de- and consideration for the rights of teacher organizations and others. 
spite greatly curtailed driving in the other drivers and pedestrians. Considerable distribution is  ex- 
who war years? The seven lessons deal with start- pected in those states where high 
are Realizing that many indications ng, shifting and stopping, making school driver-education courses are 
ago point to unprecedented automobile Tight and left turns, backing, driv- being conducted on a statewide 
crash casualties in postwar years un- ing and parking on grades and driv- basis. 
bs less driver-education and training ing in traffic. An instructor's check 
a efforts are conducted intensively by — poe sg of items in em 
educators, parents, safety agencies, the students performance may be 
the public officials and be ed a Cen- graded as unsatisfactory, satisfac- FURTHER DWELLING RATE 
_— ter for Safety Education at New tory, or good, is provided. CUTS 
ane York University and the National “Behind the Wheel’ is printed 
Conservation Bureau—accident pre- 1 colors and contains many illustra- NSURANCE Commissioner Jesse 
vention division of the Association tions. It was printed as a war train- |. White of Mississippi has an- 
of Casualty and Surety Executives img service by the General Motors nounced revisions in dwelling and 
—have prepared a practical, step- Corporation Training Service War farm fire insurance rates, effective 
by-step guide on driver training. Products. on and after October 1, will produce 
Entitled “Behind the Wheel,” the The author is Milton D. Kramer, savings to policyholders of $287,000 
38-page booklet points out that more driver education specialist at the annually. Approximately 434% of 
than 85 per cent of all traffic acci- Center for Safety Education. In _ the estimated saving will apply on 
dents are caused by driver faults preparing the manuscript, Mr. farm property while the remainder 
and emphasizes that the thinking Kramer had the assistance of traffic will apply on all classes of residence 
———!| | and the skill of drivers must be im- safety educators of the National property including household goods. 
mption 
ti-trust 
; made PARTICIPATING 
or the 
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led be We are always interested Policyholders on Workmen's Com- 
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THE GAMEWELL ComPANY, since 1866, has specialized in 


the design, manufacture, engineering and installation of 


Municipal fire alarm 


Nations. 





STANDARD 
Municipat Fire ALarm Box 
THREE-FOLD TYPE 


Time is the vital element when fire occurs — 
a few seconds may mean the difference between 


a nominal loss and a conflagration. 


The most efficient fire department is helpless 
until the alarm is given and prompt use of 
the box is the most certain method of reduc- 


ing the fire loss. 


You can help by urging the installation of 
a box at every fire hazard — the box saves 


time. 


and _ police 


Gamewell systems are now in 
service in all parts of the world, 
protecting more than 2000 mu- 
nicipalities, many of the largest 
industrial and institutional es- 
tablishments, and since the out- 
break of war more than 500 
systems have been supplied to 


protect properties of the Allied 


signaling systems. 





STANDARD 
Municipat Pouice Box 


The police box contributes to the prevention of 
crime and to the discovery of fire — and con- 
sequently to decreased property losses. More 
than 50% of all fires occur at night and are 
frequently discovered by patrolmen. 


Effective police patrol discourages criminals 
and decreases the fire hazard — the police box 
ensures adequate patrol. 


You ean help by urging adequate police 
supervision and the recorded performance of 
police duty. 


DELAYED ALARMS COST MILLIONS ANNUALLY 


Individual problems given special attention — no obligation 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS 64, MASSACHUSETTS 
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MUNICIPAL SIGNALING SYSTEMS — 
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handling materials constitute 

one of the leading causes of 
industrial injuries. This is because 
in every Organization, materials are 
being handled. They may be only 
paper and pencils, or they may be 
pianos and pylons. These materials 
may be handled by mechayical de- 
vices, pumped through pipe lines, 
rolled in barrels, lifted by hand or 
shoveled with a pitchfork. Every 
person who works, handles some 
material during the course of his 
day’s work whether he is an execu- 
tive or a laborer on the lowest rung 
of the ladder. 

My company is classified as a 
chemical manufacturer with essen- 
tially all the hazards associated with 
the manufacturing and handling of 
chemicals. Yet, we handle in the 
neighborhood of one-half million 
drums per year weighing from 400 
to 1700 pounds each, over 100,000 
aid carboys, several milion bags of 
materials ranging from 25 to 100 
pounds and any number of fiber 


Arsvating arising out of 
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HANDLE WITH CARE ‘Wy ® 


Basic Principles of 
Material Handling 


containers, wood barrels and cylin- 
ders. Aside from the hazard of the 
materials being handled, our busi- 
ness, aS in any machine shop or 
assembly plant, has the same type 
of material handling exposures and 
in many cases, we are worse off not 
only because of the hazardous na- 
ture of the chemicals, but because 
the materials being handled are scat- 
tered throughout the plant, making 
mechanical handling impractical. 


A Muscle Job 


Material handling in a chemical 
plant for the most part is a muscle 
job and not one of pipe lines, con- 
veying equipment and elevators, al- 
though a good deal of progress has 
been made along this line in the past 
ten years. 





“Hey, watch those toes, Bud." Foot safeguards needed here. 


by H. W. LUNDIN, Director, 


Safety and Plant Protection Section, 
Industrial and Public Relations Dept., 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 


x** 


We know that industry, in gen- 
eral, looks upon material handling 
as so important a subject that de- 
partments and entire plants are laid 
out and constructed on the single 
principle of efficient material han- 
dling. It is my personal belief that 
while many of our industries do not 
lend themselves to the ultimate in 
material handling layout, the safety 
engineer cannot only adopt good ma- 
terial handling principles, but can 
base his entire plant safety program 
on this single theme. 

If you will consider every ma- 
chine or processing operation as a 
single step in getting a piece of ma- 
terial through your department, or 
plant, I believe that you will agree 
with me that my statement is not 
far from right. One deviation from 
this principle must be taken into 
consideration for maintenance de- 
partment injuries. These require 
an entirely different procedure under 
any type of program. 

I am by no means suggesting 
that you follow this procedure 
throughout, but I do suggest its ap- 
plication as a means of stimulating 
interest. 


Six Questions 


Some years ago, I became inter- 
ested in this phase of analysis with 
the thought in mind that the crux to 
the entire problem of plant opera- 
tion was efficient material handling. 
Why then, should not the key to an 
efficient safety program parallel the 
one for plant operation since safety 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Handle with Care—Continued 

and production are inseparable. A 
mid-western manufacturing com- 
pany making domestic stokers be- 
came interested in this approach and 
permitted me to make a survey of 
their plant with these five objectives 
in mind: 


What materials were handled ? 
How were they handled? 
Where did they go? 

How did they get there? 

. What happened to them ? 

To these five I later added a sixth 
question—Where did the injuries 
occur in the cycle? 


ue oN 





Putting on the HEAT! 


Making it hot for the enemy with the deadly 


flame thrower...that’s putting fire to work 


effectively. Towards counteracting the ruinous 


consequences of fire that undermines, rather 


than aids, the war effort, Norwich Union agents 


have been continuously working. 








NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, 
NORWICH UNION INDEMNITY COMPANY 


LTD. 
- 75 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 7, W. ¥. 
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After experimenting some time, 
the material obtained was organized 
in a manner similar to the conven- 
tional type of flow chart. Copies of 
the flow chart were made for the 
general superintendent to study and 
an extra copy posted in the first aid 
room where injuries were “spotted” 
by use of different colored pins with 
different sized heads. 

1. I found that I was able to give 

them a study of their plant that was 
of some use to them, even outside 
of the safety field—(a quick check 
on materials used, equipment neces- 
sary, bottlenecks, weak departments, 
Co. }. 
2. The production department 
had a new toy to play with. Here 
was something interesting and sev- 
eral of them felt that they had in- 
formation in which they could sink 
their teeth, particularly from an ac- 
cident analysis viewpoint. 

3. They were doing a good deal 
of my work—they analyzed and lo- 
cated hazards for themselves and 
made obvious corrections on equip- 
ment or methods as the hazards pre- 
sented themselves. 

4. Over a period of time the first 
aid room provided the most complete 
injury analysis that I had seen. This 
was a graphic presentation which 
both management and employees ur- 
derstood and led to the “spotting” 
of problem areas. 


Exposure Units 

These principles were not origi- 
nated by myself, but represent the 
industrial engineer’s guide, whereby 
in practically every case, he can 
qualify a material being handled as 
“safe or unsafe, efficient or inef- 
ficient” on the basis that every con- 
tact with a material is an “exposure 
unit.” 

These principles are as follows: 

1. Maintain the same _ working 
level as much as possible, particu- 
larly when transferring material. 

2. Pile for safe access in storage 
and transportation. Keep in_ the 
same relative position. 

3. Where manual effort is re 
quired, restrict to horizontal planes. 

4. Minimize travel distances 
where manual effort is involved. 

5. Maintain travel surfaces in 
good repair. 

6. Never use a makeshift. 

7. Use the correct protective 
equipment. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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To prevent material handling in- 
juries it is not a question of running 
out to buy a crane, a new hand tool 
or a new mono-rail, but rather the 
first step is one of analysis. In some 
cases it may-not be practical to elim- 
inate the accident exposure but 
rather to reduce the severity of the 
injuries. A typical instance of this 
is the use of hand protection and 
safety shoes. Neither of these two 
will correct the cause of an accident 
but they do in most cases have a 
direct bearing on the outcome or 
severity. 

It can be found through injury 
analyses, that the correction of 
material handling hazards involves 
changes in method rather than in 
equipment although in some cases 
these two may be synonymous. Look 
at the method first. I believe it 
perfectly possible to control material 
handling accidents through the ap- 
plication of the seven basic prin- 
ciples that I have described. Un- 
fortunately, in the main, men still 
must lift, push, carry, twist and 
strain in order to get the product 
out. 


Delivered to Greater New York Safety Con- 
vention. 


SUPREME COURT DENIES 
S.E.U.A. REHEARING 


HE Supreme Court (Justices 

Roberts and Reed not participat- 
ing) denied the appeal for a re- 
hearing of the S.E.U.A. decision of 
last June that fire insurance is com- 
merce and, therefore, where inter- 
state, subject to the anti-trust acts 
and federal regulation. Closing the 
door to any possible reversal of the 
+3 decision leaves the passage of 
remedial legislation as the next logi- 
cal move. Special committees are 
continuing their work toward this 
end. 


Joint Petition 


Thirty-eight states filed a joint 
petition with the United States Su- 
preme Court asking a rehearing in 
the S.E.U.A. case. New York, 
North Carolina and Washington 
tach filed separate petitions, bring- 
ing the total to forty-one. 

Attorney General Francis Biddle, 
on behalf of the Government, has 
fled a memorandum with the Su- 
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INCREASED PREMIUM INCOME 










DIVIDENDS RETURNED TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS UNDER PARTICIPATING POLICIES 


NATIONWIDE CLAIM SERVICE, NIGHT AND DAY, 
TO HELP YOU GET AND HOLD BUSINESS 





MORE LINES TO ENABLE YOU TO OFFER MORE 


CD FORMS OF COVERAGE TO THE INSURANCE BUYER 


I=? a ADVERTISING AND PROMOTIONAL MATERIAL 
4(=> TO HELP YOU MAKE MORE SALES 


~~ 
SECURITY FOR THE PROTECTION OF YOUR POLICY- 
HOLDERS... AND YOUR AGENCY 





= = 
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AMERICAN MOTORISTS IS THE COMPANY FOR YOU 


AMICO is the company you need to meet the challenge of today’s needs and today’s 
competition and to be ready for post-war selling . . . 


American Motorists is a $14,000,000 multiple-line participating stock company 
providing insurance protection under dividend-paying policies. 

You can develop more business with AMICO’s sales ammunition and AMICO’s 
nationwide service helps you hold that business. 

American Motorists is the company to help you build your agency for the future. 


Find out about the AMICO agency franchise in your 
community. Just write on your letterhead today. 


Chicago (40): Philadelphia (7): Ps : tw 
Sheridan at Lawrence 12 S. 12th Street f nl 
+ 
New York (17): Los Angeles (5): 1) I\ ’ ’ » q 
342 Madison Avenue Kemper Companies Bldg. & ; meucan \ 
Boston (16): San Francisco (4): ‘ ne See eens i; 


260 Tremont Street Russ Building 


Atlanta (3): Syracuse (2): 
Kemper Insurance Bldg. Syracuse-Kemper Ins. Bldg. 


“tz I 


A NATIONWIDE COMPANY WRITING ALL FORMS OF CASUALTY 
INSURANCE AND FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 





be permitted when filed with the 
Rating Bureau and the superintend- 
ent and approved by the superintend- 
ent. 

“The District of Columbia Act 
thus does not show that Congress 
favors concerted action in the in- 
surance business of the sort involved 
in the instant case. On the contrary, 
the particular act indicates an un- 
willingness to permit the insurance 
companies to regulate themselves.” 


preme Court in opposition to the 
petition for rehearing. Following 
are extracts from the brief: 

“In their petition for rehearing 
appellees advert to a law recently 
enacted which establishes a mech- 
anism for the regulation of fire in- 
surance rates in the District of Col- 
umbia. * * * Section 5 provides that 
companies must conform to the re- 
quirements ‘approved by the Super- 
intendent,’ and that deviations will 
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SURPLUS 
DISPOSAL LAW 
REPORTS 





Sou, orderly, and effective disposition of war surplus property 
is a problem of vital importance to the business and economic wel- 
fare of the country. 


All manner of products and materials are involved—foodstufts, 
land, buildings, textiles, tools, airplanes, lumber, clothing—the list 
is limitless and the quantities and sums involved staggering. Accord- 
ing to official estimates, the value of surplus stocks to be disposed 
of may reach 112 billion dollars—and all under the provisions and 
requirements of the new Surplus Property Act of 1944, detailed, 
exacting. 


For the information and guidance of everyone concerned with the 
new law, here is a practical, dependable, and comprehensive weekly 
reporter especially designed to help subscribers know exactly what 
to do and how and when and why to do it in complying with the 
new Act. Week after week, each issue will report every significant 
turn and twist of unfolding developments under the law—official 
regulations, rulings, interpretations, court and administrative deci- 
sions, and other related pertinent material. 


Truly, for everyone responsible for the correct solution of the 
thousand-and-one problems almost certain to arise with a law of 
such sweeping coverage, affecting so vast an array of products, 
materials and properties, a subscription to CCH’s Surplus Disposal 
Law Reports is an investment in security and peace of mind. 


sO OMMERCE) CLEARING; HOUSE, ING. 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


NEW YORK | CHICAGO I WASHINGTON 4 
Empire State Bidg. 214 N. Michigan Ave. Munsey Bldg. 
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Automobile Fire Policy—Failure of 
Insured to Protect Against Loss 


A fire policy on an automobile 
contained a provision requiring the 
insured, in the event of loss or dam- 
age, “to protect the property from 
other or further loss or damage, 
and any such other or further 
loss or damage due directly or in- 
directly to the Assured’s failure to 
protect shall not be recoverable un- 
der this Policy.” 

The insured, a resident of Bristol, 
Virginia, used his automobile in con- 
ducting a rural newspaper route. 
His employment required him to 
lave Bristol at about 2:00 A.M. 
each day, and after covering his 
route, to return to his home at about 
10:00 A.M. While on his route one 
morning he fell asleep at the wheel. 
His automobile left the road on a 
curve, went through a wire fence, 
down a ten-foot embankment, struck 
a telephone pole, and turned over 
on its side. This occurred at just 
about dawn. The insured removed 
his papers from the car, also some 
mail sacks which he was delivering, 
and carried them up the embank- 
ment to the highway. He thereupon 
sat down in the hope that someone 
would come along and carry him to 
the next town. Shortly after day- 
light another car carrying two men 
and a small boy stopped at the scene, 
and shortly thereafter another mo- 
torist stopped. This group examined 
the car and noticed that the gas tank 
was leaking and that a pool of gaso- 
line had collected in the curved por- 
tion or “bowl” of one of the fenders. 
There was some discussion among 
the group about the advisability of 
tmoving the tires from the auto- 
mobile in order to save them in the 
‘vent of fire. It was decided that 
it would be unsafe to attempt this 
on account of the likelihood of a 
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fire or explosion. One _ witness 
quoted the insured as saying that 
“the insurance company would ob- 
ject to anything being taken off the 
automobile.” Another witness said 
that he saw some smoke coming 
from the car at the time. The auto- 
mobile later caught fire and was 
completely destroyed. 

In a suit upon the policy the in- 
surer interposed the defense that the 
insured failed to protect the auto- 
mobile from further loss; that he 
directly contributed to the loss; and 
that he prevented others from en- 
deavoring to save the automobile 
from destruction. City of New 
York Ins. Co. v. Greene, (Septem- 
ber, 1944) 31 S.E. (2d) 268. The 
decision, however, was for the in- 
sured. When an insurance company 
relies upon an unlawful act of the 
insured as the basis of a disclaimer 
of liability under its policy, it must 
overcome a presumption of law that 
the insured is innocent of any 
wrongdoing. Everyone is presumed 
to be innocent of crime or of acts 
involving moral turpitude. To over- 
come this presumption the evidence 
of the insurer must not only pre- 
ponderate ;—it must be very clear 
and convincing. Under the facts 
above related the insurer was un- 
able to meet this high degree of 
proof, particularly when one of its 
own witnesses testified that he left 
the scene of the accident because he 
felt that it was unsafe for him to 
remain in the vicinity of the over- 
turned car because of the likelihood 
of an explosion. 


Fire Insurance—Misrepresentations 
in Proof of Loss 


A resident of Vermont procured 
a policy insuring a building used as 
a dwelling and its contents against 
loss by fire. When application was 





d Flory, Cleveland 







made for the policy the insured 
furnished to the agent a list of the 
personal property then located in the 
building. This list, which included 
many items, consisted of five and 
one-half typewritten pages with a 
double column of items on each 
page. After the policy was issued 
but before any loss had occurred 
the insured had moved from Ver- 
mont to New Jersey where he had 
taken up new employment. His 
wife, however, was still residing in 
the insured building in Vermont. 
A fire occurred resulting in a total 
loss. The insured instructed his 
wife to prepare a proof of loss and 
directed her to engage the services 
of his attorney in Vermont to assist 
her. After the proof was thus pre- 
pared in Vermont it was sent to the 
insured in New Jersey for execution 
by the insured. He signed’ the proof 
of loss without examining it in de- 
tail and sent it to the company. The 
list of personal property included 
in the proof of loss was identical 
with that which had been furnished 
to the insurance agent at the time 
application had been made for the 
policy. Actually there were three 
items listed on this inventory which 
were not in the building at the time 
the fire occurred and which, there- 
fore, had not been destroyed. These 
items consisted of a cement mixer 
valued at $100, a piano valued at 
$50, and a radio valued at $250. The 
cement mixer had been loaned by 
the wife to a neighbor without the 
knowledge of the insured and was 
in possession of the neighbor at the 
time of the fire. The piano had 
never been owned by the insured. 
It was one that he originally in- 
tended to purchase but which had 
been returned to the owner about 
one month prior to the fire. The 
radio had been taken by the insured 


(Continued on the next page) 
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WE 
SALUTE 


. . . the one man in every com- 
munity, large or small through- 
out this broad land, who is an 
active part of every local proj- 
ect; who works unceasingly for 
greater safety and protection of 
his neighbors; who seldom has 
office hours because his labors 
continue day and night; who, 
in times of disaster or catas- 
trophe, is the man everyone 
turns to—sure of his assistance; 
who, in times of business lull, 
can always manage a cheery 
smile in spite of rebuffs or 
reverses... 


Who is this paragon of civic 
virtue? Why, its the chap 
around the corner, the fellow 
everyone knows, the man who's 
too busy to seek compliments 
or praise — YOUR LOCAL 
AGENT ! 


You've done—and are doing— 
a swell job for fire insurance 
and your community, fellow, 


and our hat's off to you! 


DUBUQUE 
& MARINE 
¢ @., 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


NATIONAL RESERVE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE RESERVE 
UNDERWRITERS 


DUBUQUE, 
1OWA 


C. J. SCHRUP, President 
B. J. OSWALD, V.P. & Sec'y. 





The Judge Says—Continued 


to New Jersey and was in his pos- 
session in New Jersey at the time 
of the fire. The value of the articles 
lost in the fire greatly exceeded the 
amount of the insurance coverage. 
The policy contained a provision 
that it should become void in the 
event there was any false swearing 
in furnishing proof of loss. The in- 
surer, therefore, took the position 
that it was not liable for the loss 
for the reason that the proof of loss 
furnished was fraudulent in that it 
contained three articles of property 
which had not been destroyed. 

The Supreme Court of Vermont 
in the case of Jervis v. Burlington 
Mut. Fire Ins. Co., (May, 1944) 37 
Atl. (2d) 274, held that the proof 
of loss was not fraudulent and that 
the insured could recover. There 
was no question but that the cement 
mixer, the piano and the radio had 
been wrongfully listed as lost. To 
make the proof of loss fraudulent, 
however, the inclusion of these items 
must have been done wilfully and 
with the intention of deceiving the 
insurer. If the insured had included 
them by mere inadvertence and in 
good faith, his act in so doing would 
not amount to fraud. Under the 
facts as above stated it was clear 
that the insured had not acted fraud- 
ulently. He was residing in New 
Jersey at the time of the fire and 
was of necessity forced to rely upon 
his wife to attend to the preparation 
of the proof of loss. As to two of 
the items, the cement mixer and the 
piano, the insured had no knowledge 
of their not being in the fire. He, 
of course, knew that the radio, be- 
ing in his possession, had not been 
lost. The insured was undoubtedly 
guilty of carelessness in not exam- 
ining the proof of loss more care- 
fully before swearing to it and send- 
ing it to the company. Under cer- 
tain circumstances such haphazard 
falsehood can amount to fraud. The 
fact that the insured had no knowl- 
edge with respect to two of the items 


listed, and the fact that the amount 


of the loss, exclusive of the items 
wrongfully listed, was much in ex- 
cess of the insurance coverage, led 
the Court to the conclusion that the 
careless misrepresentations of the 
insured did not amount to fraud. 
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Gl Gace Fed Whbite “OUT FRONT!’ 


Victory depends upon materials—as well as men! 
To keep our American forces “closing in” overseas, 
you and every other manufacturer here at home 
must keep on making “Out Front” War Bond Quotas! 


This means action now on every point in the fighting 
8-Point Plan to step up Payroll Deductions. For in- 
stance, have you a 6th War Loan Bond Committee, 
representing labor, management and other important 
" groups in your company? Selected Team Captains 
yet—-preferably returned 
veterans? If so, have you 
instructed them in sales pro- 
cedure—and given each 
the Treasury Booklet, Gef- 
ting the Order? 


How about War Bond quo- 
tas? Each department— 








and individual—should have one! Assigning respon- 
sibilities is vital, too! Have you appointed enough 
“self-starters” to arrange allies, competitive prog- 
ress boards and meeting schedules ? Are personal 
pledge, order or authorization cards printed, and 
made out in the name of each worker? Planning 
for resolicitation near the end of the drive? Your 
State Payroll Chairman is ready now with a detailed 
Resolicitation Plan. And, have you contracted for 
space in all your regujar advertising media to tell 
the War Bond story? 


Your positive Yes to all points in this forward-to- 
victory 8-Point Plan assures your plant meeting an 
“Out Front” Quota in the 6th War Logn—and speeds 
the day of unconditional surrender! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with 
appreciation the publication of this message by 


BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement— prepared under the auspices 
of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


; eo 
Aetna Fire Group: Eric W. Shepherd 
has been transferred to the Pacific De- 
partment, San Francisco, as special agent 
to assist in the development of inland 
marine business. Mr. Shepherd, previ- 
ously, had been with the group’s Atlantic 
marine department in Philadelphia since 
1939, and prior thereto for a period of 
ten years, had been with the marine 
department at the home office. To succeed 
Mr. Shepherd in the Atlantic marine de- 
partment, the Aetna has appointed special 
agent Charles L. Hurlbut, Jr. Mr. Hurl- 
but joined the marine department in 1941 
and a short time later was made inland 
marine eee Or 


American Indemnity: A branch office 
has been opened in Detroit, Michigan, at 
2265 Penobscot Building, in charge of 
Joseph M. Donoghue, manager. Mr. Don- 
oghue was previously the manager of the 
Detroit branch of the Metropolitan and 
Commercial Casualty Companies. 
x «kk 


Associated Aviation Underwriters: 
Wesley T. Hammer has resigned as 
manager of the accident department of 
the casualty companies of the Loyalty 
Group in New York City to accept the 
managership of the aviation accident de- 
partment of this organization. One of 
the best A. & H. underwriters in New 
York, Mr. Hammer’s new duties will be 
nationwide, assisting agencies of the 
member companies of Associated Avia- 
tion in developing aviation accident in- 
surance. 
* & 


* 
Continental Casualty: James A. Hamp- 
ton has rejoined the company to organize 
and direct a new accident and health di- 
vision, to be announced. Mr. Hampton 
has had 20 years of agency development 
experience, and for the past three years 
has been vice president of the Empire 
State Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Jamestown, N. Y., in charge of acci- 
dent and health operations. Previously, 
he had spent all of his business career 
with Continental Casualty. 

xk kk 


Crum & Forster: Directors of Crum & 
Forster and three associated companies— 
North River, U. S. Fire and Westchester 
—have advanced vice president Henry J. 
Wyatt to the post of executive vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Wyatt who has spent his entire 
business career with the Crum & Forster 
organization has devoted much of his 
time to claim work of the group. He 
has been relinquishing gradually this su- 
pervision and assuming financial, corpo- 
rate and general administrative duties. 
x * 


Fire Association Group: Effective early 


in November, H. M. Estabrook was ap- 
Pointed to administrative duties in the 
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head office at Philadelphia supervising 
this group’s operations in New England. 
Mr. Estabrook for the past seven years 
has been special agent of the group in 
eastern Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
Frederick L. Michel, who was named as 
Mr. Estabrook’s successor in Boston, has 
spent his entire business life with the 
group in both office and field positions 
except for a short period in government 
service during the current war. 

xk *k 
Fireman's Fund: As successor to Rob- 
ert , Babcock, who resigned as special 
agent in New Hampshire and Vermont 
to join the Mason agency at Keene, 
N. H., the company has appointed Roy 
A. French formerly special agent for the 
Springfield Fire & Marine. 

x * 
Firemen's of Newark: John R. Cooney, 
president: of this company and its affili- 
ates, was tendered a dinner on October 6 
at the Essex House in Newark in honor 
of his tenth anniversary as president of 
the organization and his thirtieth anni- 
versary in its employ. The dinner was 
attended by the directors of the group’s 
New Jersey companies and by its local 
officers and the officers in charge of its 
departmental offices at Chicago, San 
Francisco and Dallas. 


x* 
General Brokers' Association (New 


York): The General Brokers’ Associa- 
tion of Metropolitan District, Inc., an- 
nounced last month the award of its 
gold annual medal to Edward Carleton 
Stone, United States manager and at- 
torney for the Employers’ Group. The 
association awards the medal each year 
to the person who, in its opinion, has 
rendered distinguished service on behalf 
of the insurance fraternity during the 
past twelve months. Mr. Stone is the 
tenth man to have been so honored by the 
General Brokers’ Association. 
x * xk 


Hartford Fire:R. J. Mugge, formerly 

associated with the farm loan department 

of the Northwestern Mutual Life, has 

joined the farm department of this com- 

pany. His territory will be northern 

Iowa with headquarters at Mason City. 
x * 


* 

Hartford Steam Boiler: Walter L. Mo- 
lina has been appointed manager of the 
San Francisco office, effective October 23. 
He succeeds C. B. Paddock, who has 
retired after 46 years of active service. 
Mr. Molina has been with the company 
since 1929, and served in the St. Louis, 
Boston and Cleveland territories prior 
to his appointment as manager at San 
Francisco. 

Manager A. S. Wickham, Philadelphia, 
has retired after 45 years of active serv- 
ice. To fill the resultant vacancy and a 


vacancy at St. Louis created by the re- 
cent promotion of Manager Bromley De- 
Merritt to the post of superintendent of 
agencies, two new managers have been 
appointed and two others advanced. Fred 
S. Campbell has been transferred from 
the managership of the Pittsburgh office 
to Philadelphia. Charles A. Henrich will 
become manager in St. Louis, having been 
head of the Denver office. Frank M. 
Kerrigan, special agent in Philadelphia, 
will succeed Mr. Campbell in Pittsburgh. 
O. E. Thurmond will fill the managerial 
vacancy created at Denver. 
* * 
Kansas City F. & M.: William H. Jen- 
nings, Jr. has been appointed special agent 
for this company in Illinois with head- 
quarters in Rockford. 
= ¢ 


Lumbermens Mutual: Harry B. Simp- 
son has been appointed manager of the 
boiler and machinery production depart- 
ment of this company in its southeastern 
division, with headquarters at Atlanta. 
Mr. Simpson has had 25 years of ex- 
perience in the boiler and machinery field, 
the last 12 years as supervising engineer 
in charge of boiler and machinery under- 
writing and engineering for Eagle In- 
demnity, Globe Indemnity and Royal In- 
demnity, Chicago. 
* * 


Manhattan Fire & Marine: Announce- 
ment was made early last month of the 
appointment of Charles P. Walters as 
state agent for this company in Connecti- 
cut, exclusive of Fairfield County. Mr. 
Walters is highly experienced having 
traveled this state as a field man for 22 


years. 
zx**kk 

Marsh & McLennan: Following the 
death of board chairman Donald R. Mc- 
Lennan on October 14 (reported else- 
where in this issue) directors advanced 
Charles Ward Seabury, president since 
1937, to chairman of the board and 
elected Laurence S. Kennedy to the office 
of president. Mr. Kennedy joined the 
organization in 1910 in the Minneapolis 
office and seven years later was trans- 
ferred to the New York office. He was 
elected a vice-president in 1926, director 
in 1935 and a member of the executive 
committee in 1937, since which time he 
has been in charge of the New York 
office. While executive offices of this 
firm will continue to be located in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Kennedy will make New York 
his residence. — 


° ’ 
National Fire Group: Effective January 
1, 1945 L. G. Feyen will retire as asso- 
ciate manager of the Pacific department 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


and Associate Manager y = Hindley 
will become sole manager, E. HV’. Patterson 
and J. G. Newman, ance sumnagers 
of the fire companies, and I. J. Parker, 
assistant manager of the U ane National 
Indemnity Co., will assist in supervision 
of the group’s Pacific department busi- 
ness. Mr. Hindley, who has been with 
the National organization since 1923, has 
been associate manager of the Pacific 


department since 1939. 
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National Union: Effective November 
1, Stanley Craidon was appointed marine 
special agent for this company. He has 
yeen associated with the inland marine 
department of the company since 1942. 


Navy Department: 1¢. S. F. Procopio, 


Chief of the Navy Department Insur- 
ance Division, Office of Procurement 
and Material, Washington, D. C., has 


been promoted to the rank of Lieutenant 
Commander in the United States Naval 
Reserve. Lt. Comdr. Procopio has served 
as Chief of the Division since December 
1, 1943, and has been on duty in the 
division since June, 1942. Prior to enter- 
ing naval service he was associated with 
the Employers’ Group in New York City. 


North America Group: John Jackson 
Broughton has been appointed manager 
of North America’s Service Office in 
Albany, N. Y. succeeding J. Arthur Rizy, 
who was assigned important responsibilties 
in another office. Mr. Broughton became 
associated with the North America in 1925 
and for the past four years he had been 
assistant manager of the Newark, N. J. 
office. He has been succeeded in this 
latter capacity by W. D. Rogers. 

Robert O. Gillespie, former casualty 
manager of the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America’s Canadian 
office in Toronto, has been transferred 
to the head office in Philadelphia for 
special duty in the special risks depart- 
ment. He is succeeded as casualty man- 
ager in Canada by E. A. Alberts, who 
was for years associated with the Cana- 
dian Surety Company. 


North British Group: Thomas J. Hunter 
has been named superintendent of the 
newly established inland marine claims 
division of the loss department at the 
New York home office. Associated with 
the group for 22 years, Mr. Hunter 
formerly was inland marine and auto- 
mobile staff adjuster for the New York 
metropolitan area. In the eastern Penn- 
sylvania field, Thomas J. Breslin has been 
appointed special agent and is associated 
in that territory with special agent John 
H. Webber. 


Phoenix of Hartford: By recent action 
of the boards of directors, Frank C. 
Beasley was elected vice president of the 
Phoenix Insurance and one of its affili- 
ates, the Connecticut Fire Insurance Com- 





pany. Mr. Beasley is Pacific Coast man- 
ager for these two companies and other 
athiliated companies of the Phoenix group, 


Rhode Island: Effective October 1, ( 
A. Mayo was named manager of this 
company’s marine department in which 
capacity he will supervise the country- 
wide business from the home office at 
Providence. Mr. Mayo has a background 
of 25 years’ experience, acquired in both 
marine underwriting and field work. 
Thomas E. Gaskill, former manager of 
the company’s marine department, re- 
signed from that position to become 
secretary of the Wm. Penn Fire Insur- 
ance Company at Philadelphia. 


St. Paul F. & M.: P. 4. Hohmann has 
been named special agent to assist State 
Agent WM. H. Crain in central Indiana. 
Mr. Hohmann’s previous experience has 
been entirely in the home office. 


Southeastern Fire: J. E. Burnside has 
resigned as president of the Southeastern 
Fire Insurance Company and also as 
president of Auto tinance Company, 
Charlotte, N. C., to accept the presidency 
of the newly formed Charlotte Finance 
Company. 


Standard Accident: William A. Hanna, 
after ten years in the bonding depart- 
ment of the Detroit branch office, has 
become associated with Charles N. Mc- 
Naughton of McNaughton and Anderson 
as of October 1, 1944.: The Insurance 
firm of McNaughton and Anderson will 
hereafter be known as McNaughton and 
Hanna, handling all types of general in- 
surance and fidelity and surety bonds. 


The Travelers: C. W. Morgan, acting 
cashier of the Atlanta branch office, has 
been appointed assistant cashier of the 
Dallas branch. C. C. Bennett, assistant 
cashier in Atlanta, will assume charge 
of that cashier’s department for the 
present. James F. Sargeant, Jr., field 
assistant, casualty lines, of the Charlotte, 
N. C., branch office, is being temporarily 
transferred to the Richmond, Va., branch 
in the same capacity. 

Patrick E. Arneson, assistant manager, 
casualty lines of the Oklahoma City 
_T- office has been transferred to the 

Louis branch office in the same ca- 
same 
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ATWELL, VOGEL & STERLING, 
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Vision to PLAN...CAPITAL 
for finance...MEN and 
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the entire assembly ...to 
eliminate the fear of loss and 
promote effective action. 
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POLICY VALUE 


as interpreted by 
Bituminous Casualty Corporation 


A good yardstick with which to measure the 
stability and management of a casualty insur- 
ance company is the liquidity of its assets—its 
ability to convert a large share of its holdings 
into cash, at any time, without sacrifice of policy 
values. 


In 1943, in 175 casualty insurance companies, 
the aggregate total of government bonds and 
cash to total assets was 57.8%. The Bituminous 
Casualty Corporation ratio was 84.4%. Thus, 
Bituminous is outstanding in its capacity to 
liquidate its holdings to meet quickly any un- 
foreseen demands. 


Workmen’s Compensation, General Liability 
and Property Damage Insurance 


aminOUS Cacia. 
Bree APORATIGNALTY 


ROCK ISLAND ILLINOIS 
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bailee for loss or damage to 

the bailor’s property rests 
upon proof of the bailee’s negli- 
gence. The burden of establishing 
negligence is always upon the bailor. 
However, the bailor establishes a 
prima facie case of liability on the 
part of the bailee by proof of de- 
livery to the bailee and failure to 
return the bailor’s property on de- 
mand, or its return in a damaged 
condition. It then devolves on the 
bailee to show what happened to the 
property. Considerable confusion 
exists in the language of the cases 
on the subject with respect to how 
far the bailee must go in showing 
what happened to the bailor’s prop- 
erty. Some of the cases indicate 
that the bailee satisfies his burden 
by showing that the bailed property 
had been damaged or lost by fire 
or stolen from him (Chaflin v. 
Meyer, 75 N. Y. 260; Stewart v. 
Stone, 127 N. Y. 500; Golowitz v. 
Magner, 208 A.D. 6). The better 
tule is that the bailee must not only 
show what happened to the prop- 
erty, but must further show that he 
has exercised due care according to 
the nature of the bailment (Ouder- 
kirk v. Central Bank, 119 N. Y. 63; 
Federal Insurance Co. v. Lindsey, 
132 Misc. 54, 226 N. Y. S. 614). 

The Lindsey case, supra, sets 
forth the rule controlling the burden 
of the bailee as follows: 

“That the burden of showing the 
circumstances of the loss of the 
property rests upon the bailee and 
unless the evidence shows the exer- 
tise of due care by him according 
to the nature of the bailment he will 
be held responsible for the breach 
of his contract to return the prop- 
erty bailed.” 

In practical effect, this rule means 
that the bailee has to show, in case 
of loss or damage to the bailed prop- 
erty by theft or fire, that the bailed 
property while in his possession re- 
ceived that degree of care that a 
teasonable man would _ exercise 
toward his own property, and that 
despite such care the property has 
been lost or damaged by theft or 


C isis for law liability of the 
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fire. The rule does not mean that 
the bailee has to show facts that 
would establish that, even if he had 
exercised extreme care, the theft 
would have occurred, nor does the 
bailee have to show, in the case of a 
fire, that the fire occurred from a 
cause beyond his control. The bailee 
is at all times aided in establishing 
his freedom from liability by the 
fact that the burden is upon the 
plaintiff bailor to establish the bail- 
ee’s negligence by a fair preponder- 
ance of the evidence. 

The situation is different when the 
bailee extends his liability beyond 
that imposed upon him by law by 
agreeing to assume liability for 
damage to the property while in his 
possession, however caused. When 
the bailee makes such a contract, he 
is an insurer and his bailor is en- 
titled to recover from him regard- 
less of the cause of the loss. 


Bailee's Insurable Interest 


The bailee has an insurable inter- 
est in the bailed property entitling 
him to insure the property for its 
full value. Under a direct insur- 
ance of the goods, he can collect 
the full loss from his insurer regard- 
less of whether he had any liability 
to his bailor (Eberhardt v. Aetna 
Insurance Co., 134 Misc. 386; Sym- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


We are deeply indebted to Mr. Fletcher 
for this scholarly discussion of the oft trouble- 
some question of the meaning or application 
of the clause “in Trust or on Commission." 

Mr. Fletcher now specializing in insurance 
law and formerly underwriter for the Scottish 
Union and the Niagara Fire Insurance Com- 
panies admits that when he was an under- 
writer this clause was a mystery to him, and 
he believes that it still is to nine out of ten 
underwriters. 

Perhaps the pitfalls he points out will 
cause brokers and underwriters to Stop, 
Look and Listen before inserting clauses 
covering bailor and bailee interests. 





by JOHN L. FLETCHER, 
of the New York Bar 


xk * 


mers v. Carroll, 207 N. Y. 632; 
Waring v. Indemnity Insurance Co., 
45 N. Y. 606; Phoenix Insurance 
Co. v. Erie W. Transportation, 117 
U. S. 312; Brooklyn Clothing Corp. 
v. Fidelity Phenix, 205 A.D. 743). 
He must, however, account to the 
bailor as a trustee (Symmers v. 
Carroll, supra). When the bailee in- 
sures against his legal liability for 
damage to the property of his bailor, 
such insurance is held to include not 
only indemnity for loss imposed by 
negligence, but also to include in- 
demnity arising by reason of con- 
tractual liability (Brooklyn Clothing 
Corp. v. Fidelity Phenix, supra). 


Liability of the Bailee's Insurer to 
the Bailor 


The bailee’s insurer may be either 
a direct insurer of the bailed prop- 
erty for the benefit of the bailor or 
a legal liability insurer of the bailee. 
In the event the insurance carrier is 
a legal liability insurer, it of course 
has no liability to the bailor unless 
the bailor establishes a right to col- 
lect under the terms of the bailment. 
In fact, such an insurer never has a 
direct liability to the bailor, but does 
have to answer to the bailor in the 
name of the bailee for such liability 
as the bailor establishes against the 
bailee either because of negligence 
on the part of the bailee in connec- 
tion with the loss or by reason of 
the agreement of the bailee to be 
liable for the loss regardless of his 
negligence. 

The bailee’s insurer is liable di- 
rectly to the bailor when the insur- 
ance is written as a direct coverage 
on the property of the bailor. The 

(Continued on the next page) 
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fact that the contract is in the name 
of the bailee is of no moment if the 
coverage is stated to be upon the 
property of the bailor or if the cov- 
erage is stated to be on property 
held by the bailee “in trust or on 
commission” (Utica Canning v. 
Home Insurance, 132 A.D. 420; 
Lewis v. Home Insurance, 199 A.D. 
556, affd. 234 N. Y. 498; Exton v. 
Home Fire & Marine, 249 N. Y. 
259). 

For years considerable confusion 
existed in the minds of underwrit- 
ers with respect to the rights of a 
bailor to recover on the insurance 
taken by the bailee. The earlier 
cases granted such right to the bailor 
only in the event the bailee’s insur- 
ance was written “For account of 
whom it may concern, as interest 
may appear.” Later the bailor was 
held to have a direct right of action 
against the bailee’s insurer when the 
bailee’s policy contained an “In 
Trust and On Commission”’ clause. 
The right of the bailor to enforce 
such a contract for his benefit was 
established beyond dispute in Exton 


v. Home Fire & Marine, supra. In 
the Exton case, the coverage of the 
policy reads as follows: 

‘Property of the assured or held 
in trust or on commission or sold 
but not delivered or held on joint 
account with others.” 

The Court held that under the 
clause cited the bailor was entitled 
to maintain an action on the policy 
of his bailee for the loss to his prop- 
erty and that the bailor did not have 
to depend upon the bailee to include 
the loss in the bailee’s claim. 
Neither in the record of the Ex- 
ton case nor in any of the cases pre- 
ceding the Exton case does it appear 
that any consideration was given by 
the Court to the question as to 
whether there was an obligation on 
the part of the bailor to comply with 
the conditions subsequent of the 
contract with respect to notice and 
proof of loss. A defense on this 
ground appears to have been first 
asserted in the case of Wexler v. 
National Ben Franklin & Great 
American Insurance Companies, 
289 N. Y. S. 866. The Appellate 
Term of the Supreme Court held 
that a bailor plaintiff, seeking to 
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adopt the bailee’s insurance for his 
benefit, had to comply with the cop. 
ditions of the policy with respect to 
giving notice and proof of logs 
While the subject was not passed 
upon, it would seem logically to fol- 
low that, if the bailor by any act of 
his deprived the bailee’s insurance 
carrier of an opportunity to exercise 
its option to repair or replace the 
damage or failed to submit to an ap. 
praisal of the loss on demand of the 
insurer, the bailor would sacrifice 
his right to recover. 


Exchange Form 


The decision in the Exton case 
made the fire insurance companies 
realize that if they were to avoid 
paying losses on bailors’ property, 
which neither they nor their insured 
intended to include within the coy- 
erage of the contract, it was neces- 
sary to revise the form of “In Trust 
and On Commission” clause then in 
general use. Consequently, the New 
York Exchange adopted a form of 
“In Trust and On Commission” 
clause which reads as follows: 

“This policy covers property 
above described owned by the in- 
sured named herein and on said in- 
sured’s interest in and legal liability 
for such property held in trust or 
on commission,” etc. 

It will be noted that this clause 
limited the insurer’s liability for 
property held by the insured in trust 
or on commission (1) to the extent 
of the insured’s interest in such 
property, and (2) to the extent that 
the insured was held to have a legal 
liability for such property. 

The effect of this clause was first 
passed upon by the courts in Brook- 
Ivn Clothing Co. v. Fidelity & 
Phenix, supra, and later in Wexler 
v. National Ben Franklin, et al, su- 
pra. In the Brooklyn Clothing Co. 
case, the Court held that an in- 
sured suing for damage to the 
property of the bailor could re- 
cover for damage to the bailor’s 
property only upon establishing that 
he had a legal liability to answer 
to the bailor for such damage. In 
the Wexler case, the Court held that 
a bailor could not maintain an action 
on his bailee’s policy containing the 
New York Exchange form of “In 
Trust” clause for the reason that the 
policy was clearly for the benefit of 
the named insured and “indemnify- 
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ing him against direct loss and also 
for legal liability, if any, to others.” 

Despite the adoption by the New 
York Exchange and other insurance 
organizations of the limited form of 
“In Trust and On Commission” 
clause, it continues to be common 
for insurance brokers who prepare 
thir own forms to insert therein 
the type of “In Trust and On Com- 
mission” clause in general use be- 
fore the decision in the Exton case. 
The use of such an “In Trust and 
On Commission” clause in a brok- 
er’s form can and frequently does 
lead to disastrous results as far as 
the insured is concerned. It is com- 
mon to find such clauses used in 
brokers’ forms when there is no in- 
tention on the part of the insured 
to directly insure the property of his 
bailor, and on the contrary when it 
was the insured’s intention to limit 
the insurance coverage to his own 
property. The result often is that, 
when a loss occurs, a bailee insured 
finds himself confronted with claims 
by his bailors for the damage to 
their goods which the bailee and his 
insurer must recognize under the 
terms of the “In Trust and On 
Commission” clause. 

The growth in recent years of 
inland marine insurance, which in- 
variably contains a so-called excess 
clause, and the purchasing of such 
insurance by bailors having goods in 
the hands of third parties, has led 
toa flood of claims being presented 
to the fire insurers who write cov- 
erage for bailees under a form con- 
taining the form of “In Trust and 
On Commission” clause found in 
the Exton case. In such instances, 
the bailee’s fire insurance, limited 
to a specific location, is primary in- 
surance upon the bailee’s own prop- 
erty and also primary insurance 
upon the property of the bailor 
in the bailee’s possession. The re- 
sult frequently is that the bailee is 
penalized in collecting under his 
own fire insurance for his own loss 
for the reason that he is required to 
include the value of his bailor’s 
property under the coverage of his 
policy and thus he becomes a heavy 
co-insurer and bears a major por- 
tion of his own loss; at the same 
time his fire insurance company 
may well find itself saddled with a 
liability far exceeding that visual- 
ized by the underwriter, when called 
upon to pay for damage to bailor’s 
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goods which neither the underwriter 
nor the insured meant to include 
within the coverage of the contract. 

The remedy for such a situation 
is for brokers and underwriters to 
understand the legal effect of the 
use of the broad form of “In Trust 
and On Commission” clause and to 
make certain that it is embodied in 
a form attached to a bailee’s policy 
only when it is the intention of the 
bailee to include within the coverage 
of his policy the property of his bail- 
ors. A correct understanding of the 


legal effect of the use of the broad 
form of “In Trust and On Com- 
mission” clause by brokers and un- 
derwriters would lead to the virtual 
abandonment of the use of such 
clause and to the acceptance of the 
New York Exchange form, which 
operates for the mutual protection 
of the bailee and his insurer against 
claims which were not within their 
contemplation as within the cover- 
age of the policy when the insur- 
ance was purchased. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Liability of Bailee—Continued 
Effect of Davis Yarn Decision 


The decision of the New York 
Court of Appeals in the case of 
Davis Yarn, et al v. Brooklyn Yarn 
Dye, et al, decided July 19, 1944, 
has created considerable doubt in the 


tive rights where conflicts exist be- 
tween bailor and bailee insurance. 
In that case the bailee, Brooklyn 
Yarn Dye Company, had a policy 
of insurance covering directly on 
customers’ property. The policy 
was an inland marine contract cov- 
ering goods in transit and also cov- 
ering for a specified limit of liability 





minds of both fire and marine un- 
derwriters regarding their respec- 


at the location of the bailee’s plant. 
Various customers of the bailee 
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Brooklyn carried insurance un¢e 
inland marine form of coverage jy 
demnifying them for loss to the; 
goods while in transit and while; 
the plant of any bailee. Both thy 
bailee’s policy and the policies ca 
ried by the various bailors containej 
excess clauses stating in substang 
that, in the event of the existeng 
of any other insurance, their policy 
was excess. 


The Court of Appeals has hel 
that in such a case to give effect ty 
the respective excess clauses woul 
result in the voiding of both policies] 
and hence deprive the bailor of any 
insurance coverage. The Court has 
held that under such circumstances 
the excess clause of the respective 
policies will be disregarded and that 
the bailor’s insurance and the bail 
ee’s insurance must both contribute 
to the bailor’s loss. The measure of 
their respective contribution was 
not deterniined by the Court of Ap- 
peals. That point was remanded t 
the Appellate Division for determi- 
nation. No determination has been 
made by the Appellate Division, ané 
until such determination is made it 
is idle to speculate on what basis the 
respective policies will pro-rate the 
bailor’s loss. However, it is now evi- 
dent that in all future instances in 
New York, where a conflict between 
bailee and bailor insurance exists 
and both are of an inland marine or 
floating type and each contains an 
excess clause, both the bailee’s in- 
surance and the bailor’s insurance 
will contribute to pay the bailor’s 
loss. 

The Davis Yarn decision does not 
mean that any change in the law has 
occurred where a conflict in insur- 
ance coverage exists between fire in- 
surance of the bailee which contains 
the form of “In Trust and On Con- 
mission” clause found in the Exton 
case and inland marine insurance of 
the bailor which contains an excess 
clause. The Exton case still is the 
law that controls such situations, 
and the fire companies will continue 
to pay losses on bailor’s property 
which neither they nor their bailee 
insured ever contemplated as cov- 
ered by the policy, as long as brok- 
ers and underwriters, ignorant of 
the legal effect of such a clause, pet- 
sist in using it in fire policies. 
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The question now arises whether 
the Davis Yarn decision will have 
any bearing upon the liability of the 
fire companies under the 10% out- 
side coverage recently granted by 
the fire companies where a conflict 
arises between such coverage and 
inland marine insurance in the name 
of the bailee on the bailor’s goods. 
Such outside coverage is of a floater 
character and declared to be excess 
of any other insurance that would 
apply were it not existing. It ap- 
pears to have all the attributes of 
inland marine insurance. It thus 
seems in the face of the Davis Yarn 
decision that where conflicts arise 
between such coverage and inland 
marine bailee’s insurance both poli- 
cies will be held to contribute to the 
payment of the bailor’s loss. In 
commenting on the rule that should 
prevail in such situations, the Court 
said in the Davis Yarn case: 

“The better rule it seems to us, 
would be to have all the companies 
writing floater policies which are 
all attempted excess policies without 
a primary one, covering a peril 
which occurs, compelled to con- 
tribute. That will lead to prompt 
payment for the loss and the elimi- 
nation of litigation.” 

The fact that certain insurance 
organizations have advertised the 
10% outside coverage as primary 
insurance is of littlke moment. It is 
primary insurance to the extent and 
in the sense that the insured has a 
tight to collect his loss from such 
insurance up to the limit of liability 
of such insurance. In other words, 
the rights of the insured under a 
ire policy cannot be destroyed or 
curtailed by the existence of insur- 
ance in the name of a party who as 
tailee holds his property, even 
though the bailor insured might, if 
te saw fit, adopt and enforce such 
surance. But only the courts can 
ay whether the ultimate liability of 
uch fire insurance is simply that of 
ontributing insurance when it ex- 
sts in conflict with inland marine 
insurance and demands contribution 
fom such insurance. The right of 
the fire company to demand contri- 
bution is not lost because it may be 
initially liable to its insured for his 
Oss. Such losses can and un- 
loubtedly will be satisfied by ad- 
vances as loans, with contribution 
kter sought from the bailee’s in- 
hnd marine insurer. 
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STATE REGULATION 
CHALLENGED 


OUNSEL for the State Farm 

Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company have filed a motion and 
supplemental brief in their appeal 
in the United States Supreme Court 
from a decision of the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court which challenges the 
Wisconsin decision on the constitu- 
tional grounds of upholding state 
regulation placing an undue burden 
on interstate commerce. 

The State Farm Mutual collects 
a membership fee as part of the 
price when a policy is issued and 
renews all policies by billing the 
policyholder direct by mail at semi- 
annual intervals from its home office. 
The fee is paid only at inception of 
the policy and is not returnable in 
the event of cancellation. The com- 
pany does not operate on a mem- 
bership fee plan in Wisconsin. In 
1942 the company transacted busi- 
ness in forty states and collected 
$1,630,206 in membership fees in 
states which recognized them as 
such and not as premiums. The 
Wisconsin decision requires the 
posting of a 50% reserve to satisfy 
its liability for unearned premiums 
on the total premiums plus member- 
ship fees, regardless of where col- 
lected. 

At the time the appeal was taken, 
the law of the case required review- 
ing the decision in the light of due 
process, full faith and credit or im- 
pairment of the obligation of con- 
tracts. The S.E.U.A. decision adds 
the additional question of whether 
such regulation does not unduly 
burden interstate commerce. The 
United States Supreme Court has 
not yet accepted jurisdiction. 

The First National Benefit Asso- 
ciation of Arizona has asked the 
United States District Court in Los 
Angeles for an injunction to stop 
California Insurance Commissioner 
Garrison from interfering with its 
business on the grounds that inter- 
state commerce is exempt from state 
regulation. This action follows the 
conviction of one of its agents on a 
charge of selling insurance without 
a license and for a non-admitted in- 
surer. This is a small non-profit 
organization operating under the 
Arizona benefit corporation law of 
1937. 
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Our agency is progressive. We want to 
give our clients the balanced protec- 
tion that Pacific National provides. 
That company is always out ahead. 
* For example, Pacific National not 
only writes a modern, complete Per- 
sonal Property Floater but also fur- 
nishes a colorful, dramatic folder with 
application form attached — called 
“Enjoy Peace of Mind.” My Boss gets 
plenty of new business with it. 


ABOUT THAT FOLDER: If the Per- 
sonal Property Floater is written in 
your state, request sample copy from 
our Inland Marine Department. 
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C. J. HAUGH ACCEPTS POST WITH TRAVELERS 


HARLES J. HAUGH as- 

sumed important duties with 
The Travelers Insurance Company 
at Hartford, effective November 1, 
1944, and his resignation as actuary 
of the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters was an- 
nounced with regret by William J. 
Leslie, general manager. The bu- 
reau’s statement referred to Mr. 
Haugh as “‘one of the most capable 
men in the field of casualty insur- 
ance.” He was actuary of the Na- 
tional Bureau for 15 years, before 
which he was associate actuary for 
four years. He has served on many 
bureau. committees and has taken 
a responsible part in the relations 
of the National Bureau with state 
insurance departments, insurance 
companies and producer organiza- 
tions. He was secretary of the 
Casualty Research Committee of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives in connection 
with the development of the new 
Workmen’s Compensation Rating 
Program. 


Born in Waterbury, Connecticut, 
in 1898, Mr. Haugh graduated in 
1921 from Middlebury College, Mid- 
dlebury, Vermont, after serving fif- 
teen months in the Army during the 
first World War. After one year as 
actuarial clerk with the State Insur- 
ance Fund of New York, he joined 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bu- 
reau of North Dakota in 1922 as ac- 
tuary and secretary. In 1925 he be- 
came assistant actuary of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters and was named 
actuary in 1930. Mr. Haugh is a 
fellow of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety. 

The advancement of Thomas O. 
Carlson, associate actuary, to the po- 
sition of actuary and employment of 
James M. Cahill as assistant secre- 
tary have been simultaneously an- 
nounced. Mr. Carlson has been with 
the bureau for sixteen years and has 
done much responsible work, includ- 
ing the development of the present 
boiler and machinery manual. The 
appointment of Mr. Cahill, who is 


presently actuary of the Compensa. 
tion Insurance Rating Board of New 
York, is effective November 15. He 
will cooperate with the actuary and 
with rating division managers op 
special problems, and in matters in. 
cident to rate promulgation. 


NEWS BROADCAST 
Brsrtage STOWE, ace worl 


news analyst on the Blue Net. 
work program of more than 20) 
capital stock fire insurance compa 
nies, soon will be broadcasting 
weekly Saturday evenings from 
that part of free Europe where he 
expects the greatest American inter- 
est will center at the time of his 
broadcast. These broadcasts are 
heard at 7:15 P.M., Eastern War 
Time, 6:15 P.M., Central 
Time, 9:30 P.M., Mountain War 
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YOUR PROSPECT'S SHOES 
F SOMEONE could stand in your 


shoes for just half an hour—see 


your home as you see it, your family 
as you see them, your business as 
it looks to you, with all your pros- 
pects for success and happiness, or 
lack of success and disappointment 
—then he would know your most 


vulnerable points, and be able to talk , 


to you in terms of your needs and 
deepest longings. He could make an 
irresistible sales presentation, devoid 
of vague hit-or-miss appeals. No 
wonder somebody once said, “The 
genius in salesmanship is the man 
who, for a short time, can stand in 
the prospect’s shoes and see life 
fom his angle.” Do you take the 
time and trouble to stand in your 
prospect’s shoes before you talk to 
him’—Fireman’s Fund Record. 
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“MONKEY BUSINESS" 


ee TICAL. joking has gone be- 
yond the “horse play” stage in 
many plants and has become a seri- 
ous industrial problem. When a 
jung man is burned to death 
through a “hot foot” joke, a young 
woman is lifted from the floor by a 
trane hook slipped under her belt, 
and an explosive cigar causes the 
ss of an eye—what can such be- 
lavior by adults on war work be 
tlled? Reports of recent accidents 
would seem to show that women 
Workers are frequently involved or 
ae the instigators. They do not 
*em to realize that factory work 
‘tr which they are paid high wages 
§ serious business, that a factory 
0b carries responsibilities —Ameri- 
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PERSONAL EFFECTS 


HE premium on a Personal Ef- 
fects policy, and consequently the 


commission, is not large, but think 
of the number of prospects you 
have. Don’t take it for granted that 
your customers and prospects know 
all about Personal Effects Insurance, 
and that if. they wanted the cover- 
age they would ask for it. A survey 
we made shows otherwise. We in- 
terviewed a group of typical insur- 
ance buyers, 215 in all, and 61 or 
28% never heard of Personal Ef- 
fects Insurance—The Accelerator. 
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THE INSURANCE HABIT 


JN SPITE of war and the hardships it 
brings to many, the American people own 
more valuables beyond the bare necessities 
of life than they ever owned before. 

They've been buying the stores out of 
things like furs, jewelry, antiques, fine arts, 
valuable rugs, hobby equipment, sterling 
silver, sports equipment, musical  instru- 
ments, valuable collections, photographic 
equipment. If they can afford these luxuries, 
they can also afford to insure them. So 
now is the time to teach them the Insur- 
ance Habit.—Security Group. 


kk 
INSIDE INFORMATION 


ONAH got his inside information 

the hard way. He was what an in- 
surance agent would call a “tough 
prospect’”’—like the one who readily 
buys adequate fire protection on the 
building he owns, but balks at cov- 
erage for contents! It took a three- 
day “submarine” session to change 
Jonah’s viewpoint! But in selling 
insurance today, prospects must be 
persuaded with finesse—not duress. 
—F. & G. Fire News. 
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IT CAN BE DONE 


NE agent with more than 300 

auto policies on his books be- 
gan including medical payments on 
his renewals and new business when 
the coverage was first announced. 
At that time, the laws in his state 
did not permit inclusion of the 
named insured. In June of 1942 
when the rules were revised he en- 
dorsed all of his policies including 
the named insured and had less 
than 5% returned. When the rates 
were reduced in January of 1943, 
he increased the limit to $1,000 and 
in some cases $2,000, whenever a 
renewal or new policy was sold. 
The result is that he has medical 
payments coverage on more than 
90% of his existing policies and 
rarely misses selling it on his new 
orders.—Employers’ Pioneer. 


kk * 
NEW PROSPECTS 


HIS fast-changing world in 
which we are living today may 
be a headache in some ways, but in 
others it is a real incentive to a live 
salesman, for it presents constantly 
a new set of prospects on whom we 
can work. As an example of the 
rapidity with which new faces are 
popping up in your territory, here 
is the turnover of men in just one 
industry—the steel industry—in one 
year: 
Presidents 
Vice Presidents 0 
General Managers 14.5% <i 


Sales Managers 23.5% - 
Production Managers 29.5% - 


11% changed 
N “ 


It pays to keep up with the 
changes in your territory —Ameri- 
can Casualty Arrow. 
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PANIES 









J. an ill-ventilated second floor loft, several hundred 
members of an association and their families were gath- 
ered for a Christmas party. Suddenly a child fainted. 
“Water!” shouted someone, ‘“‘“Get some water!” But sev- 
eral persons, misinterpreting the cry, shrieked ‘‘Fire!” 


And this holiday-spirited group became a panic-stricken 
mob, stampeding to escape. There was no fire, yet 74 
were killed .. . killed by panic! 


For many years the Insurance Industry has cooperated 
with the authorities to combat panic. Its nation-wide in- 
spection and advisory agencies have fought for such safe- 
guards in public places as sufficient exits, outward open- 


A Comprehensive ry Reinsurance Service 


Casualty and Bonding Lines 


GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


ing doors, and auxiliary lighting systems for use when 
normal lighting fails, 


When panic is developing there is usually a golden mo- 
ment which if seized instantly may be used resolutely by 
an informed leader to avert a tragedy. With this in mind, 
the Casualty Insurance Industry has recently published 
“Panic and its Control,” a working guide to a better 
understanding of some causes and controls of panic. This 
information should be studied by those responsible for 
public assemblies. 


This anti-panic campaign is an example of how the In- 
surance Industry strives for the greater protection of the 
American public. 


Fire and Allied Lines 


NORTH STAR REINSURANGI 
CORPORATION 








90 John Street, New York 7+ 200 Bush Street, San Francisco 4 


This advertisement appears in the 
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4 FIRE — MARINE 


AMERICAN GENERAL Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 
» Examined 


The December 31, 1943, statement of American Gen- 
F eral Insurance Company has been substantially verified 
by examiners for the states of Louisiana and Texas in 
} arecently released convention examination report. 
Authorized under its charter to write complete fire 
sand casualty coverage, the premium writings of the 
American General have increased sharply in recent 
years due principally to the growing importance of its 
workmen’s compensation department which class of 
"coverage now accounts for about 60% of total premium 
Fyolume. In the examiners’ report, the only major ad- 
F justment of the company’s figures was a reduction of 
$136,069 in reserves for compensation losses on war 
| risks business, but this was necessarily almost entirely 
offset by an increase in rate credits and retrospective 
returns accrued to assureds under such policies. 

The company’s statement, as determined by the ex- 
aminers, shows assets of $5,628,758, liabilities of $3,- 
615,699, capital of $1,000,000 and surplus of $1,013,- 
059; the company’s year-end statement reported com- 


>» when § parable figures of $5,617,777 for assets, $3,615,789 for 
liabilities and $1,001,988 for surplus, in addition to 
the capital. 
en mo- 
tely by 
‘mind, | AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL Underwriters 
lished } Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
better 
c. This } New Members 
ble for 
The American International Underwriters Corpora- 
he I tion has been appointed as foreign manager for five 
oa additional fire companies bringing its total American 
of the 


representation to eleven fire companies and one casualty 
carrier. The new additions are: Camden, East & West, 
Granite State, New Hampshire and Security of New 
Haven. 


ASSOCIATED FIRE & MARINE Insurance 


Company, San Francisco, California 





A NCI 


Examined 


Concluding their three and one-quarter year review 
with an audit as of December 31, 1943, examiners repre- 
senting the California, Nebraska and Tennessee Insur- 
ance Departments found this newly acquired subsidiary 
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of American Automobile in sound financial position. 
Assets are highly liquid and, as determined by the exam- 
iners, amounted to $811,061 at the year end compared 
with $804,769 computed by the company in its filed 
annual statement. Part of this increase in assets was 
offset by an increase in liability items, leaving the com- 
pany with policyholders’ surplus of $518,668 as against 
= reported by the company on December 31, 
1943. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INDEMNITY Company 
New York, New York 


License Granted 


The newly formed Atlantic Mutual Indemnity Com- 
pany was licensed by the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment on September 29, 1944. It will operate as an 
affiliate of Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company. 


AUTOMOTIVE INSURANCE Corporation 


Los Angeles, California 
Organization Completed 


Insurance operations were begun October 1, 1944 
by the newly organized Automotive Insurance Corpora- 
tion reported in Best’s FIRE AND CasuALTy News for 
October. Capital is $150,000 and surplus $120,000; par 
value of the shares is $10, and they were sold at $18 
per share. The two principal stockholders are Savage- 
Haldeman Company and Greene-Haldeman Company, 
said to be, respectively, the largest Pontiac dealer and 
Chrysler-Plymouth dealer in the world. Organized as 
a casualty carrier, writings will be confined for the 
present to the automobile material damage field, but 
may later be extended to include liability lines either 
through a combination policy with another carrier or 
by enlarging the company’s capital structure. The 
company will write at manual rates. 

Randolph Ingersoll has been engaged as vice presi- 
dent and general manager. Mr. Ingersoll has been 
first vice president and secretary of the West American 
Insurance Company, Los Angeles, and resigned to 
accept the new position. F. E. Beal, secretary-treasurer, 
is a certified public accountant and has been for seven 
years a broker and agent in Los Angeles. William H. 
Davis, underwriter, has had thirty years’ experience 
in the California insurance field. 
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ARDOK 


Coming events cast their 
shadows ahead of them... 
THREE out of every FOUR 
car owners are YET to be 
insured. 


This great potential mar- 
ket has been the underlying 
thought . . . the guide... the 
TARGET .. . of our meteoric 
progress. Concentrate on the 
UNinsured, and do it by edu- 


cation. 


To insure ... not to change 
companies ... is the “‘meat” 
of Allstate selling. 


In our advertising . .. in 
our sales promotion ... in 
the entire approach of our 


constantly increasing field 
forces . . . Education Dom- 
inates. 

ALLSTATE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ALLSTATE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 


ALLSTAT 


HOME OFFICE: 











CENTURY INSURANCE Company, Ltd., 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


Iverson Resigned 


D. Neal Iverson has resigned as assistant United 
States manager of the Century Insurance Company, 
Ltd., and its subsidiary, Pacific Coast Fire Insurance 
Company, a post he had occupied since January 1, 1937. 
Future plans of Mr. Iverson have not as yet been an- 
nounced. 


FIDELITY and COLUMBIA Insurance Company 


Louisville, Kentucky 
New Title 


The Fidelity and Columbia Insurance Company re- 
vised its title to Citizens Fidelity Insurance Company 
on September 27. This company is a subsidiary of the 
Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Company which repre- 
sents the consolidation of the Fidelity and Columbia 
Trust Company and Citizens Union National Bank, both 
of Louisville, Kentucky. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT Fire & Life Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd. 
U. S. Branch, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Joins Aviation Group 


The General Accident Fire and Life Assurance Cor- 
poration, Ltd., has become a member of the Associated 
Aviation Underwriters, which is under the joint direc- 
tion of Chubb & Son and the Marine Office of America. 
One of the three principal aviation insurance groups, 
Associated Aviation Underwriters now has forty-one 
member and affiliated companies, for which it acts as 
the aviation department of each company, writing all 
forms of aviation insurance. 


GRANGERS MUTUAL Insurance Company 
Middletown, Maryland 


Territory Further Extended 


The Grangers Mutual Insurance Company has been 
admitted to Virginia, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina, making a total of six states in which it is now 
licensed to operate. This expansion program comes 
three years after its entrance to Delaware and Penn- 
sylvania, the first step in broadening scope of opera- 
tions, and just after the 68th anniversary of the com- 


pany. 
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GUARANTEE INSURANCE Company 


Los Angeles, California 
Adds Auto Lines 


The license of Guarantee Insurance Company has 
been extended by the California Insurance Department 
to include common carrier liability and automobile lines. 
The business of the company has heretofore been con- 
fined to workmen’s compensation and public liability 
and property damage insurance, other than auto. It 
has operated as a stock casualty company since April, 
1942, succeeding Guarantee Insurance Company, Ltd., 
Mutual. In 1943 net premium volume was $632,000. 


GULF Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Official Changes 


E. L. Flippen has resigned as president of the Gulf 
Insurance Company and its wholly-owned affiliate, the 
Atlantic Insurance Company, effective December 1, 
1944, to accept the presidency of the First National 
Bank in Dallas. T. R. Mansfield, now executive vice 
president of the two companies, has been elected as 
his successor. 

Mr. Mansfield is one of the original organizers of 
the Gulf and has been continuously identified with the 
company during the nineteen years of its existence. 
Mr. Flippen assumed the presidency during the un- 
happy financial stringency of 1931 and under his ad- 
ministration the companies rose to their present prom- 
inent place in the national insurance picture, operating 
in twenty states through some twenty-five hundred 
local agents. Although relinquishing his executive duties, 
Mr. Flippen will continue as a member of the board of 
directors of both companies. 


HEALTH INSURANCE PLAN 
of Greater New York, 


New York, N. Y. 
Incorporated 


The first official step in organization of the Health 
Insurance Plan of Greater New York has been taken with 
approval of its certificate of incorporation. Under the 
New York statute governing medical service plans, 
approval of Superintendent of Insurance Robert E. 
Dineen and of the New York State Board of Social 
Welfare was required. The action is preliminary to 
actual formation of the plan, and no filing of proposed 
operating procedure has been made. It is reported 
that a private foundation has made available $150,000 
to assist in establishing the plan. Earlier announce- 
ments by Mayor F. H. La Guardia of New York City 

(Continued on the next page) 
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For insurance of a special type, you consult spe- 
cialists in that field. This procedure is no less 
logical for insurance in a special area. 


Latin American insurance is definitely a matter 
for on-the-ground specialists. Local conditions and 
regulations must be given meticulous consideration. 


ULTRAMAR specializes in Latin American insur- 
ance. It acts as Foreign Managers for leading U. S. 
and Latin American insurance companies handling 
practically every type of coverage. It is a thoroughly 
experienced and reliable international organization, 
with offices, agencies and correspondents through- 
out the Americas. 

Dealing with ULTRAMAR brings three basic ad- 
vantages: 1—Prompt, time-saving settlement. 2— 
Convenient, direct adjustment under uniform con- 
ditions and terms. 3—Payment in either U. S. or 
local currency, as desired. : 

We invite queries from individuals, business 
houses, agents, brokers and insurance companies 
anywhere in this hemisphere. Address whichever 
office is most convenient to you. 


IN HAVANA: 
Oficinas de Ultramar S. A. Edificio 
La Metropolitana, Habana, Cuba. 
Phone: M-9869. 


IN NEW YORK: 
Oficinas de Ultramar S. A. of New 
York. 80 John Street, New York 7, 
N. Y. Phone: WHitehall 3-9690, 


ATIONAL IN MEXICO CITY: / 
ee Oficinas de Ultramar de Mexico 
INSURANCE S. A. Isabel La Catolica, No. 45, 


Mexico, D. F. Phone: Mex. L-1063. 
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When you're 
in Pittsburgh 
STOP AT 


the 
HOTEL 


PITTSBURGHE! 


Hub of Pittsburgh war activity —head- 
quarters for the Nation's “Busy People” 
the big, new PITTSBURGHER is 
more than ever lst choice of men and 
women who want to get things done! 


400 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
ALL WITH BATH & RADIO 


Singles $3.30 to $4.40 Doubles $5 to $6.50 


AKNOTT HOTEL | ff Jos.F Duddy, Mar. 

































HEALTH INSURANCE PLAN—Continued 


had stated that the plan would provide health and 
medical care benefits to all persons living or working 
in New York City and who earn not more than $5,000 
a year. 


THE HOME GROUP 
New York, N. Y. 


New Directors 


Harold H. Helm, vice president of the Chemical Bank 
& Trust Company of New York, has been elected a 
director of The Home Insurance Company of New 
York. 

Recent additions to the directorates of affiliated com- 
panies are Henry C. Brunie and Clarence McDaniel, 
who were elected to the boards of City of New York 
and Baltimore American, respectively. Mr. Brunie is 
chairman of the board and president of Empire Trust 
Company, while Mr. McDaniel is general agent for 
Baltimore American. 


IDEAL MUTUAL Insurance Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Limited Operations Planned 


The Ideal Mutual Insurance Company, now in process 
of organization under the laws of New York, has the 
sponsorship of National Dairy Products Corporation, 
a very large dairy holding company. Operations of 
the new company will be confined exclusively to insur- 
ance of National Dairy Products Corporation interests, 
and its facilities will not be available to the public. It 
will operate in New York and a few adjoinjng states, 
writing workmen’s compensation and general casualty 
lines. 

The notice of intention to incorporate lists the in- 
corporators as L. A. Van Bomel, New York, N. Y.; 
George H. Rutherford, Scarsdale, N. Y.; James M. 
Ryan, Riverdale, Bronx, N. Y.; F. J. Andre, Scarsdale, 
N. Y.; Samuel W. Claster, New York, N. Y.; R. E. 
Crowley, Tenafly, N. J.; H. F. Judkins, White Plains, 
N. Y.; Harry L. Bauer, Freehold, N. J.; O. A. Black- 
burn, Evanston, Illinois; Clyde H. Schaffer, Rydal, 
Pennsylvania; A. Lester Brown, Schenectady, N. Y., 
and Henderson Supplee, Jr., Radnor, Pennsylvania. 
Lewis F. X. Cotignola of Alger, Peck, Andrew and 
Rohlfs is counsel for the incorporators. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Suit Against President 


In a statement recently issued by H. G. Kemper, 
executive vice president of the Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company, denial was made of the charges 
against James S. Kemper, financial chairman of the 
Republican National Committee and president of the 
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Kemper Group in a suit brought on behalf of Dr. 
Eugene Koster, Brooklyn dentist and policyholder of 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company, by Alfred 
Gurkin, attorney, claiming that Mr. Kemper had en- 
riched himself, his relatives and friends at the expense 
of the policyholders. 

Mr. H. G. Kemper stated that inasmuch as the action 
taken by the policyholder was a little more than two 
weeks before the election, the genesis of the suit is 
entirely political, which was further emphasized by the 
fact no attempt was made to serve James S. Kemper 
at the New York office of the companies but only at 
Republican headquarters. 

Mr. Kemper further stated that “a trial of this case 
as soon as it can be brought to trial will show that 
every charge is baseless and that every financial trans- 
action the company has engaged in since the first day 
of its organization reflects nothing but credit on the 
management.” 


1945 Traffic Course Announced 


Applications for the 1945 spring course in traffic 
police administration are now being accepted by the 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, according 
to an announcement by Robert E. Raleigh, acting direc- 
tor. : 

Municipal, state, provincial and county police officers 
in the United States, its dependencies and Canada are 
eligible to compete for fellowship and scholarship grants 
for the course to be conducted from February 5 to 
June 13, 1945. Applications must reach the traffic 
institute by December 1, 1944. 


MUTUAL FIRE Insurance Company 
Baltimore County, Baltimore, Maryland 


Reinsured 


The Mutual Fire Insurance Company in Baltimore 
County has been reinsured 100% by the Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Cecil County, Elkton, Mary- 
land. The Baltimore County Mutual which has been 
in operation since 1849 reported premium volume of 
$14,795 in 1943. Assets of the company on December 
31, 1943 amounted to only $11,815. 


NATIONAL BOARD of Fire Underwriters 
New York, N. Y. 


New Members 


Three additional companies have been admitted to 
membership in the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers bringing the total membership of the organiza- 
tion to 212 companies. The new members are: Detroit 
National Fire Insurance Company, Detroit, Michigan; 
Home Insurance Company of Hawaii, Ltd., Honolulu, 
Hawaii, and Wm. Penn Fire Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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WANT TO KEEP YOUR 


CUSTOMERS Sattefced 


WITH YOUR SERVICE? 











Progressive insurance company man- 
agement requires more than just 
highly specialized experience and 
ample resources—necessary as they 
are. 


It is equally important to maintain 
a continuous study of the changing 
needs of your risks—and a continu- 
ous program to improve methods of 
service. 


You will be pleased with Pearl’s 
friendly cooperation...and their 
ability to grasp your problems and 
help you keep your customers satis- 


fied. 


@ PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


@ EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE CO. 


@ MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IMERIGAN, 


HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6 









CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
313 Bulkley Bldg. 26 Cliff St. 
PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI 


525 Chestnut St. 1417 Carew Tower 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
200 Sush Street 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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Every Gulf policy outstanding was 
issued by or thru a licensed agent 
(or broker) who received full agen- 


cy commissions . . . no exceptions. 





Correspondence From Local Agents Invited 


GULF 


INSURANCE CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Writing 
Fire, Automobile & Inland Marine 
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NORTHEASTERN INSURANCE Company 
of Hartford, Hartford, Connecticut 


Babson Group Controls 


Climax to a conflict nearly a year old between the 
management and certain stockholders of the North- 
eastern Insurance Company of Hartford was the resig- 
nation on October 17 of B. N. Carvalho, president, and 
George E. Jones, first vice president and treasurer. 
According to Oliver B. Ellsworth, chairman of the 
board, “Plans involving the future operations of the 
company which are under consideration caused these 
gentlemen to tender their resignations, which were 
accepted with regret.” 

Formerly, the largest fire reinsurance carrier in the 
United States, Northeastern’s operating record has 
been subject to much criticism by the Roger W. Babson 
group of Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts, said to own 
or represent approximately 125,000 shares of the 
300,000 shares of the company’s outstanding stock. In 
banking and insurance circles, the talk is that those now 
in control are considering the possibility of (1) merger 
with some other reinsurance company, (2) sale, (3) liq- 
uidation, (4) entering the direct writing field. 

Reorganization of the Northeastern was originally 
sought by the Babson interests at the company’s annual 
meeting of stockholders in March. Mandamus action 
instituted previously by the Babson interests, follow- 
ing the refusal of the company’s board of directors to 
furnish a list of all stockholders, was dropped in May 
when Babson representatives were elected to the com- 
pany’s directorate and its executive and finance com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Carvalho, associated with the Northeastern and 
predecessor company for 36 years, will, hereafter, de- 
vote himself to the operations of the Metropolitan Fire 
Reassurance Company which he has headed since its 
formation in June, 1932. A New York incorporated com- 
pany, the Metropolitan has maintained joint offices with 
the Northeastern. A self-contained unit, the Metropoli- 
tan is making arrangements to establish headquarters 
elsewhere in Hartford. Mr. Jones, who was associated 
with the Northeastern for nearly 20 years, has no 
immediate plans for the future. 


SECURITY INDEMNITY Insurance Company 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Name Changed 


The Security Indemnity Insurance Company, an in- 
dustrial accident and health insurance company, has 
changed its name to The Guardian Life and Hospital 
Aid Insurance Company of South Carolina, and new 
interests have moved the company’s home office to 
Greenville, South Carolina. Organized on the stock 
plan, latest available figures show capital of $1,000; 
operations of the company have been limited. 
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STANDARD ACCIDENT Insurance Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Plans Approved 


At the special meeting held October 5, stockholders 
of Standard Accident Insurance Company approved 
the investment of $2,500,000 in the stock of a new fire 
insurance company to be owned and operated by the 
Standard Accident. According to an earlier announce- 
ment, the new company will be known as the Planet 
Insurance Company, if the name is available. Of all 
shares represented at the meeting, 139,488 were voted 
in favor of the proposal and 100 against. Organization 
of the new fire company is now under way, and when 
completed, the company will write general fire, marine 
and related lines of insurance. 

The proposed increase in capital of the Standard Acci- 
dent was also approved, and transferable subscription 
warrants have been mailed to all stockholders evidenc- 
ing their right to subscribe at $10 per share for 175,938 
additional shares of stock at the rate of one new share 
for each old share owned on the record date of October 
9, 1944. The registration statement covering issuance 
of the new stock became effective October 9, and the 
warrants were issued at once, to be exercised up to 3 P.M. 
Eastern War Time, on October 27, 1944. Warrants 
not exercised at that time became void and of no value. 
In a press release, the company estimates earnings of 
$3.14 per share in the first half of 1944 on the 351,876 
shares of common stock to be outstanding after the 
financing is completed, and calculates a June 30, 1944 
liquidating value of $47.23 per share. A dividend of 
36% cents per share is projected for the last quarter 
of this year, payable December 5, 1944, or at the annual 
rate of $1.45 per share on the new capitalization. 


THE STANDARD Insurance Company 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


New Stock Company 


The Standard Insurance Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
a new stock casualty company, was incorporated Sep- 
tember 22, 1944, and licensed on the same date by the 
Oklahoma Insurance Department to write general casu- 
alty lines. It began business with capital of $250,000 
and surplus of $62,500. The capital stock consists of 
2,500 shares of $100 par value. They were sold at 
$125 each, producing capital of $250,000 and surplus 
of $62,500. The home office is located at 404 National 
Bank of Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma. The officers 
are Ben Voth, president; A. L. Lathrop, seecretary ; 
F. E. Stickle, treasurer ; J. M. Adkison, vice president, 
Nir, ‘Lathrop spent several years with the underwriting 
department of The Travelers, casualty lines, and for thé 
last two years has handled underwriting for the Dallas 
branch of that company. 
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WAND Ly 


Fire, Marine, personal property insur- 
ance. Non-assessable, profit-participat- 


ing. Sold through brokers or agents. 


ATLANTIC 


Midltial INSURANCE Company. 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET ¢ NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Albany - Baltimore - Boston + Chicago « Cleveland - Dallas 
Detroit - Newark « New Haven « Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Rochester 

















Automobile Insurance 


This is the business building topic of the hour, which 
was prominently discussed at the recent Annual 


Meeting of the N. A. I. A. held in Milwaukee. 


Now, before cars begin rolling off assembly lines, 
is the time to sell your customers on the idea of 
financing new automobile purchases through local 
banks. Such action will not only retain automobile 
insurance for you, but also result in many collateral 
benefits. 


Profit by prompt action, and place your Automo- 
bile Insurance with Springfield Group Companies. 














THE SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


. CRUTTENDEN, President 
SPRINGFIELD FIRE & ae INSURANCE COMPANY SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT . ° . SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY DETROIT, MICH. 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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Group Service 
in One Company 


Fire and Windstorm 
and all Allied Lines 





All forms Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


e AMERICAN - 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


A Stock Company 


Home Office ae Orlando, Florida 











HOTEL 


J. E. Frawley, General Manager 


Ujlaw with Pui Ware’ 


FORT SHELBY 








THE TRAVELERS Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Service Coverage Extended 


The Travelers Insurance Company has extended until 
January 1, 1946 its coverage of accident and health as- 
sureds in military or naval service on land within the 
bounds of the forty-eight states or the District of Colum- 
bia. The concession is granted without extra premium 
and excludes injuries sustained by reason of enemy in- 
vasion or bombardment. No extension of insurance rela- 
tive to the hazards of aviation is implied, and coverage 
under all circumstances applies only to the minimum 
amounts payable, exclusive of multiple indemnity pro- 
visions. 


UNITED STATES LIABILITY Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Liquidation Ordered 


By action of the Court of Common Pleas of Dauphin 
County, Pennsylvania, the United States Liability In- 
surance Company of Philadelphia has been dissolved and 
its affairs have been turned over to Gregg L. Neel, insur- 
ance commissioner of Pennsylvania, for liquidation. The 
court’s order was dated September 27, 1944. Commis- 
sioner Neel suspended the company’s certificate of 
authority in July, 1944, because its assets were alleged 
to be insufficient to justify its continuance in business. 
One of the oldest of casualty companies, it was incorpo- 
rated by act of the Pennsylvania General Assembly on 
April 12, 1867, and began business with capital of 
$20,000, subsequently increased to $100,000 and, in 
1941, to $250,000. The company had never enjoyed 
large financial resources, and in recent years there were 
several changes in control and management. Its busi- 
ness during the last few years of its existence was con- 
fined to the writing of fidelity and surety bonds. 
Joseph A. Brady was president. 


WESTERN CASUALTY and Surety Company 


Fort Scott, Kansas 
Examined 


An increase in surplus of $135,000 is shown for the 
Western Casualty and Surety Company in a report of 
examination made as of December 31, 1943, by the 
states of Kansas, Michigan and Mississippi. The report 
is favorable, and shows assets of $6,589,856, liabilities 
$4,834,149, capital $750,000 and surplus $1,005,707. 
Loss reserves were reduced a net of $173,541, divided 
$26,978 in miscellaneous lines reserves, $30,665 for 
liability and $115,898 for workmen’s compensation stat- 
utory formula reserves. 
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ESTERN FIRE Insurance Company 
fort Scott, Kansas 


Examined 


Concluding a three-year review of operations of the 
Western Fire Insurance Company with an audit as of 
December 31, 1943, examiners representing the Insur- 
ance Departments of Kansas, Michigan and Mississippi 
found the company in sound financial position. Over the 
three-year period assets increased $629,208 and policy- 
holders’ surplus $478,801, a large part of these gains 
being accounted for by a $300,000 contribution made 
by stockholders in 1942. The examiners reported assets, 
at the close of 1943, of $2,052,897 and policyholders’ 
surplus of $1,248,919 compared with $2,054,578 and 
$1,224,400, respectively, reported by the company in 
its filed annual statement. 








BUY A WAR BOND 
SIXTH WAR LOAN 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, Etc., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, OF BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS, FIRE AND 
CASUALTY EDITION, published monthly at Albany, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1944. , 

State of New York, County of New York, ss. Before me, a Notary 
Public in and for the State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Arthur Snyder, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the business manager of Best’s Insurance News, Fire 
& Casualty Edition, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management and circula- 
tion of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 
laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: | 

1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
iter and business managers, respectively, are: Publisher, Alfred M. 
Best Co., Inc., Executive Offices, 75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; 
Editor-in-Chief, Alfred M. Best; Managing Editor, Chester M. Kellogg; 
7 Manager, Arthur Snyder, all of 75 Fulton Street, New York, 


2. That the owner is Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton St., 
New York, N. Y.; and that the owners of 1% or more of the stock are: 
J.C. Ammermuller, 79 John St., New York, N. Y.; Mildred B. Baird, 
% Prospect Ave., Montclair, N. J.; Stannard L. and Gladys K. Baker, 
Lansing, Mich.; Alfred M. Best, 75 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Walter C. Betts, Cambridge, Mass.; Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
(o., New York, N. Y.; H. E. Erickson, 1710-333 No. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill.; Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Albert M. Johnson, Goldfield, Nevada; Alice L. Kellogg, 615 Tremont 
dve., Westfield, N. J.; C. B. Kellogg, 603 Tremont Avenue, Westfield, 
N.J.; C. M. Kellogg, 615 Tremont Avenue, Westfield, N. J.; Wilhelmina 
]. Kellogg, 603 Tremont Avenue, Westfield, N. J.; John McElraevy, Jr., 
1} Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; Paul W. Purmort, 122-24 West Main 
St, Van Wert, Ohio; Raymond T. Smith, 10 South LaSalle St., Chicago, 


ll.; W. H. Smith Paper Corporation, Albany, N. Y.; Arthur Snyder, 
i Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; Kathryn Snyder, 83 Eton Road, 
Garden City, N. Y.; Estate of Geo. C. Stevens, New York, N. Y.; 


ima W. and Joan W. Thomas, Indianapolis, Ind.; William E. Whitney, 
199 Clifton St., Belmont, Mass. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: None. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders and securities holders, if any, contain not only 
te list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
oks of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
“curity holder appears — the books of the company as trustee or 
many other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
tt whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
faphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
* to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
‘curity holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
tustees hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
a fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
ther person, association or corporation has any interest, direct or indirect 
nthe said stock, bonds or other securities than as so stated by him. 

ARTHUR SNYDER, 

Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 11th day of § eptember, 1944. 
f lizabeth Brenner. 
etary, Public, Kings Co. No. 580, Reg. No. 155-B-5. New York Co. 
Clerk’s No. 329, Reg. No. 195-B-5. Commission expires March 30, 1945. 
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AGENTS- 


HERE’S A NEW APPROACH | 
TO A GREAT MARKET 


With a view to helping agents cultivate the 
vast field of prospective corporate surety bonds, 
now being written by personal sureties, the 
Western Surety Company presents a three point 
program of successful sales aids for attacking 
outmoded personal suretyship. 


We offer: 

1. A program for reminding approv- 
ing officers of the dangers of personal 
suretyship. 

2. A new mailing piece, imprinted 
with the agent’s name and address, 
beamed to the personal surety himeelf. 

3. Reasonable premium charge. 


We feel that Number 1 is the point of at- 
tack that has been most neglected and we be- 
lieve that personal surety bonds will soon be 
discontinued, if this program is followed. 






























YES-THATS 
tT-1 SIGNED 
& BOND 
FOR A 
PAL 


















Man is a contradictory be- 
ing, with one hand he signs 
an application for life in- 
surance to protect his loved 
ones and with the other 
hand signs a bond for a 
Friend (signing away his 
loved one’s protection). 











The above is taken directly from the new 
four page folder, entitled “So You’re Going To 
Sign Your Friend’s Bond!”. This is an excellent 
mailing piece for a direct attack upon the per- 
sonal surety himself. This in intended for the 
attack before the personal surety writes the 
bond. Number 1 attacks after the bond is 
signed. 









Agents are invited to write for samples of 
the program and folder, described and devel- 
oped as part of our program of success through 
helping agents to succeed. 


WESTERN SURETY COMPANY 


Oye of America’s Oldest Bonding Companies 
Western Surety Bldg. 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Sioux Falls, $. Dakota Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Financial Statement Figures, 
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Fire Experience by Lines ........ccsecccccees ene beaness ve ..eeMay 19 
Fire Prevention Re eres s00sereweseeess Oct. 19 
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Insurance and the Sherman Act ..........seee-ee0- ..-Aug. 18 
Insurance Commissioners’ Stand on Federal Legislation. ee "S Sept. 21 
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Liability of Bailee and His Insurer—John L. Fletcher ...... Nov. 95 
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Accident & Health Developments ........... 

Accident-Health Problems—Paul W. Stade . 

After the War—Clark W. Smithman ............. opt. 
Agent and Auto Financing, The—W. H. Heineke . 
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Automobile Prospect—W. H. Kincannon ............eeeeee0- Sept. 31 
Aviation Insurance—James R. Graham ........... rrr s. June 29 
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Casualty Problems, Postwar—Charles J. nee sensccnceesen May 21 
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C.P.C.U. Examination Answers—American Institute 11.1117! Nov. 63 
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Comprehensive Liability Insurance—H#. W. Sawyer .......... June 2 
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Fifty Years of Service—Underwriters Laboratories ........ June 33 
Fire Insurance Rating—Harold M. Hess ........ceeeceeceees Nov. 2 
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oe. Se rrr eee eee Sept. 3 
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Functions of an Agent—J. Dewey Dorsett ............+4+. Sept. 2 
Future of State Supervision, The—Edwin A. Patterson ..... Oct. B 

| RRS EEE eer eer 
Handle with Care—H. W. Lundin ............ccceccceceeses NOV, B 
Insurance against Dishonest—George W. Patterson ........Nov. 8 
Insurance Stock Quotations—First Boston Corp. ............Nov. 4 
Insurance Women—Doris E. Jackson .......-0-eceeececceees Aug. 2 
Isolationism—Herbert P. Stellwagen ...........ecceeeeeeeeee Aug. 3 
Is It In The Public Interest?—M. W. Heard ...........+.... a 2 
Beasertty Goeeiee CELULAR. COBO) .ccesccsvvccsvcseccovccees July 2 
Marine Insurance and Our Ecvnomy—Guerra Everett ...... Oct. 31 
Minority Opinions 

ee i rE 6 in buses Piwebeki nd eewecerddeeesreccaws July 2 

Mr. Justice Jackson ......... §P064630-18440065KRRsaRDOREOES July 3 
Multiple Line Underwriting 

Affirmative ........ Pebeenenene Sdetoenenssendosedenucewee July % 

DT citctecpeuseminneetnbibaneheeeeduttae eens sseneeba July 7 
Need for Dishonesty Insurance, The—Frank A. Buch ....... Oct. 0 


North America Agents’ Report—A gents’ Advisory Committee. .Oct. 2 





Postwar Casualty Problems—Charles J. Haugh .............+. May 21 
Post-War Control of wn Alfred Fleming occccccccess Sept. 8 
Postwar Planning Now—N. Y. Journal of nen aieniaier May 8 
Postwar Thinking—EZrnest - ML. sec ensdhwserccacsescesen Aug. 3 
Problems and Responsibilities—C. F. J. Harrington pateancae July 3 
Producers, A Word to—Gregg L. Neel ......ccccccccccccccces Oct. % 
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Stock Index, Best’s ° 
Supreme Court Denies S.E.U.A. ‘Rehearing 





Surety Limits on Federal Bonds ............ Nov. 
Teamwork and Fair Play—W. Ray Thomas . 
Two Years of Safety Responsibility—Victor F. Veness ...... June B 
Under a Bushel—IJvan Esoott .......0.cccccccscccccccccces -June 31 
Where Are You Going, Mr. Agent? Hunter Brown ..ccceee Nov. 37 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON 


Aeronautic and Automotive, Kankakee 


“eee Beets. San Francisco 


Citizens Fidelity Insurance, Louisville 


NONE). 6.000 600.60006isenaeesed July 87 ares cooccees aay, @ (See Fidelity & Columbia) ...... Nov. 104 
(Organization Nears Completion). “Aug. 63 Atlantic Insurance, Dallas Citizens Mutual, Concord 
DED ‘cnccigdaepecdseseeeaeew Sept. 93 (See Gulf Insurance) ............ Nov. 105 Mutual Merge rrr. pt. 9% 
America Fore, New York Atlantic Mutual, New York Cleaners’ & Dyers’ Ins., California 
a — be Beasts) porape recs oo ept. 93 (New Trustee) whawese psanseeeerise’ May 87 CG (New, Reciprocal) ee errr fay 8 
merican Automobile Fire, 4ouis Atlantic M olonial Insurance, Los Angeles 
(Opens Inland Marine Dept. - Oct. 85 ml me a ee 81 (Adds Capital) ...........-.eeeees June 81 
American Aviation & General, eading (License Granted) .........--.--Nov. 108 a ge! “7 York 
(American Casualty’s Affiliate) ...June 81 automotive Insurance, Los ‘Angeles : (See Ocean Accident) ..........+: Oct. # 
(Addition to Staff)............. -- Aug. 63 (New Company) .......se0e2 Commercial General Insurance, Mexico 
American Casualty, Reading (Organization CGensshsts pies’ (Admitted to Canada) ............ June 81 
(Capital Increase Completed)..... June 81 Bank Deposit Insurance, Richm Comqnecctal, ‘Indemnity, Indianapolis 
(Davey Heads Aviation Dept.) Oct. 85 (Surety Charter Granted) ........Oct. 85 ,, (Change in Name) ................ May 8 


American Fire and Casualty, Orlando 





cumaie 1 Medical Care, New York 


(Convention Examination) ........ July 87 Beneficial Standard Life, Los Angeles orts Grow Vie ceoee July 8 
American General Insurance, Houston (Capital Increase) .............00 ct. coeere oe Chicago 
Ce EN BE a Yov. 103 California Compensation, San Francisco Se OS eee Sept. 8 
American Hospital-Medical, Detroit c (See Limited Mutual Comp.) ....Sept. 95 Connecticut Indemnity, New Haven 
(See Michigan Hospital) .......... May 92 Capitol Indemnity, Indianapolis (Broad Liability Form) DERE July 8 
American International, New York (See Commercial Indemnity)...... May 87 DED sc ccceeereeces socecee duly 8 
SY SOD sc ccccscvcccccesoed Nov. 103 Casualty Recjprocal, Kansas City Dearborn National, "Detroit 
Anchor Casualty, St. Paul PET d6t0betdendeneeeeseaed Oct. 86 (New Home Office) .........++ee0- g. 4 
(Adds Bonding Lines) ........... Oct. 85 Century Insurance, Edinburgh Detroit Mutual Accident, Detroit 
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Pagle Indemnity, New York 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
N 






Profession and Business Men’s, Denver 











(See Royal Indemnity) ........... Oct. 93 (Suit Against President) ........ ov. (New Company) ....sceesseseeeees May 94 
Equity Mutual, Kansas City (1945 Traffic Course) ............ Nov. 107 ‘Protective Indemnity, New York 
aa July 88 Lumbermens Mutual Insurance, Mansfield (See Preferred Accident) ......... lay 94 
Excelsior —" Syracuse — (Examination Report) ........... June Putne —¢ gy Casualty, ~— opt oe 
(Capital Increase) ................ v Masptowss Mutual Fire, Manitowoc ot are serseet esses 
Exchange Mutual Indemnity, Buffalo Non-Assessable Policies) ........ ly 90 Reciprocal Exchange, Kansas City 
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Excess Insurance, New York wc Otctal EN rae os cg y 90 Rhode Island Insurance, Providence 
(Capital Increase Planned) ....... July 89 ryland Casualty, Baltimore SUE MOINES sn caccscasencseteees Aug. 69 
Federal Mutual Fire, Boston Federal Court Hearings) ......... May 90 (Capital Increase) ..........+.++ Sept. 98 
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a7 FOR THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS THE MASSACHU- 
ae a SETTS BONDING AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HAS BEEN SERVING EFFECTIVELY AGENTS, 
BROKERS AND THEIR CLIENTS THROUGHOUT 








eer b | THE UNITED STATES. 

etre wy 

a IT HAS A SEASONED ORGANIZATION, NOT 
a ONLY IN ITS HOME OFFICE, BUT IN STRATEGI- 
a CALLY PLACED SERVICE AND CLAIM OFFICES 
a IN THE VARIOUS STATES OF THE UNION. 


a | ITS POLICIES AND ITS PRACTICES ARE MODERN 
ae AND UP-TO-THE-MINUTE. 

ITS PERSONNEL IS EXPERIENCED AND IMBUED 
WITH AN UNDERSTANDING OF PRODUCERS’ 
PROBLEMS. 


A GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT. 





, A GOOD COMPANY IN WHICH TO BE INSURED. 


“4 MASSACHUSETTS BONDING © INSURANCE COMPANY 


) T. J. FALVEY, President Home Office: BOSTON 





FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS and CASUALTY INSURANCE 
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PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE e¢ 


y AVIATION ACCIDENT INSURANC 


With the removal of practically all territorial 
restrictions on private flying (except a small 
strip on east and west coasts), a vast new hori- 
zon opens for insurance Agents and Brokers. 
AVIATION ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
can be sold to the owners of private planes; to 
employees of commercial airlines (including 
pilots); to civil aviation students and instruc- 
tors; to passengers on commercial airliners. 
INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NoRTH 
AMERICA offers an Aviation Accident Policy 
which is extremely broad and surprisingly in- 


expensive. It covers loss of life, limb, sight or 


1792 


mm 6 
a 
ECT 
WHAT YOU 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


ORTH AMERICA 


COMPANIES, Shiladelphia 








you can sell mo 


time, and all medical expenses on a Dlanit 
basis. From $1,000 to $100,000 available atonq 


AVIATION ACCIDENT INSURANCE prospéq 
are everywhere. They need only to be tol 
to be sold! Demand for this coverage warr 
your immediate attention. Write us today 


special promotion material on this line. 





Here’s something else: Foreign Travel 
cident Insurance (including War-risk)—f 
neered by North America—is a compafi 
line offering limitless sales possibilities—w 


somany civilians going overseas these war daj 


INDEMNITY INS*?RANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMEfM 
NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPA 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO 





BUY WAR BONDS AMD STAM 








